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CHAPTER XXXII. 


IT was June, the brightest weather, and everything at the Park 
was bright. A family of five children, of whom the eldest had 
just attained his majority, while the others were old enough to 
throw themselves into the festivities with devotion, is perhaps the 
best background that could be supposed for any rejoicing. They 
all enjoyed it, and the preparations for it, and the general com- 
motion, as much, nay more, than the boy himself, who was much 
troubled in his mind about the speech he was told he would have 
to make, and still more with a vague uneasiness about the posi- 
tion he was made to occupy. He was, it was true, the eldest son 
of the family which occupied the Park, the heir and representa- 
tive of his own branch, but Duke had an uncomfortable feeling 
about all the “fuss,” as he called it, which was evidently too 
much. “It seems as if I were taking Mar’s place,” he said to 
his father. “Your mother thinks not,” said John; but John was 
a little cloudy too. For one thing, however, Duke had a certain 
right to the commotion made about his majority. He was not 
in the same position as the other young Parkes. Lord Frogmore 
had made special provision for him when it was known that he 
was no longer to be the heir. Greenpark and the little estate 
surrounding it had been settled upon Duke. He was a squire in 
his way, not merely the son of a younger son. Lord Frogmore 
had been exceedingly liberal to the boy, who had irritated the old 
lord in spite of himself by his little childish brag about being the 
heir. The favours had been entirely for Mary’s sake, whose con- 
science had suffered so acutely in the prospect of displacing 
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Duke. But no one knew of that in the strange imbroglio that 
followed. He went now to meet the ladies at the station, a fine 
young fellow, with a soldierly air, for he had got his commission 
a couple of years before and now was quite a young man of the 
world, conversant with all the experiences, which are so profound 
and varied, of military youth. Duke was not fond of Miss Hill, 
nor she, he was aware, of him; but he was really attached to 
Mary, who had been so tender to him in hischildhood. He took 
charge of her in the most affectionate way, leaving the less im- 
portant matters of the boxes, &c., to Agnes and the maid, while 
he took Lady Frogmore to the carriage which was waiting. 

“They are going to make a dreadful fuss about me,” he said ; 
“T think a great deal too much.” 

“ How can that be, Duke, when you are the eldest son, the 
future head of the family ?” 

“Of the younger branch, if you like, Aunt Mary—which 


’ doesn’t mean much. What I dislike is that it’s like putting me 


in Mar’s place.” 

At this Mary said nothing, but the smile died off her face, and 
a cloud came over her eyes, which was generally the effect of any- 
thing said on this subject. 

“He's pretty well,” said Duke hastily, “and as much interested 
as any one. You can’t think what a generous dear little fellow 
he is.” 

“Ah!” said Lady Frogmore. She brightened up, however, 
and added immediately, “I hear there is to be a tenants’ dinner 
and a ball. It will be a strange thing to me to find myself at a 
ball.” 

“No one there will look nicer,” said Duke with filial flattery. 
“T don’t mind the ball,” he added. “That’s natural. Now that 
Letty’s out and me at home, and the others all old enough to 
like the fuss, a ball’s the best thing to have. It’s the tenants’ 
dinner that bothers me, Aunt Mary. Why should the tenants 
mind me? I’m nothing to them, only their landlord’s cousin. 
And I’m sure my father thinks so too, only he will not say.” 

“It is quite right,” said Lady Frogmore. 

“Qh, no, it is not quite right. I’m twenty-one and qualified 
to have an opinion. Oh, here’s Miss Hill. I hope you hadn’t 
any bother with the luggage, Miss Hill. I thought I’d better take 
care of Aunt Mary, and that you would rather the maid did it.” 
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“You are quite right,” said Agnes a little stiffly. “We have 
managed everything, and Mary always likes to have you to 
herself.” 

“Dear Aunt Mary,” said Duke, squeezing her hand. “She 
has always been too good to me all my life.” 

Agnes Hill had by this time got something of the grim aspect 
which procures for a woman even in these enlightened days the 
title of old maid. She was taller and thinner than her sister, less 
soft of aspect and of tone than Mary, as indeed she always had 
been: and the sense of wrong that had overclouded her mind 
for so many years, the separation from the child to whom she 
had given all the love of her heart, and who needed her, she felt, 
as much as she longed for him, had given her a look of protest 
and almost defiance, as of a woman injured by the world, which 
is the aspect associated by a world full of levity with that title. 
“ A sour old maid,” Duke thought her, and he liked to get what 
he called “a rise” out of old Agnes. What a rise is, is imper- 
fectly known to the present writer, or the etymology of the phrase, 
but at least it was not anything respectful. So that in this trio 
who now drove off to the Park there were two who loved each 
other dearly, and two who loved each other so little that it might 
be said by a little strain that they hated each other—notwith- 
standing that they had between them one bond of sympathy, 
which was certainly wanting between Duke and the relation 
whom he loved. The Park was looking its best, the fresh foliage 
heavy as midsummer, yet still retaining some tints of spring green 
in the brilliant afternoon sunshine which swept in low lines under 
the trees. And Duke, though he objected to the fuss, could not 
refrain from stopping the carriage to show the ladies the great 
marquee prepared for the dinner next day. The workmen were 
busy with it, but it was sufficiently advanced to be exhibited, and 
Duke could not but be a little proud of the great erection, and 
the way everything was being done. He dragged Lady Frog- 
more all over it, while Miss Hill stood with an unconcealed look 
of indifference, if not hostility, taking no notice of anything out- 
side. “Old Agnes’s” opposition almost reconciled Duke to the 
“fuss” he disliked, and cleared all his objections away. 

They were received by Letitia at the door, which was a great 
mark of honour to her sister-in-law: but she too gave Agnes the 


slightest of welcomes, letting her hand drop as soon as she had 
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touched it, and turning away to conduct Lady Frogmore upstairs, 
as if she had no other guest. The whole family, indeed, clustered 
about Mary, conveying her in triumph to the room where tea 
awaited her, and leaving Miss Hill, as if she had been the maid, 
in the hall, to follow at her leisure. Perhaps Duke, though he 
supposed himself to hate Agnes, was moved by a sense of the 
rudeness of his family, for he separated himself from the little 
crowd and hung about as if waiting for the unwelcome visitor 
who was left out. 

“You don’t need,” he said, with an uneasy laugh, “to be shown 
the way?” 

“No,” said Agnes. “I once knew it well enough ; but a visitor 
whom nobody wants always requires to be shown the way. Oh, 
never mind. I don’t care. Tell me where I shall find Mar?” 

“ He was not with the rest ?” said Duke, uneasy still. 

“ No, he was not with the rest. Do you knew,” said Agnes 
Hill, “it would be better taste in your position not to count him 
up with the rest, and to call him by his proper name—Frogmore.” 

“ He is one of the family,” said Duke, reddening. “We never 
think of him as anything else.” 

“ All the same,” said Miss Hill, “though he may be one of the 
family, he’s not the last or the youngest, but the chief person in 
the house: and his proper name is Frogmore.” 

“TI knew,” cried Duke, “as soon as I heard you were coming, 
that you’d try to sow discord between Mar and the rest! Not 
with me,” the young man added proudly. “ Nobody could make 
Mar think that I didn’t give him his due. Thank heaven he 
knows me!” 

Agnes’s grey eyes, which were full of fire, softened in spite of 
her. 

“T couldn’t do you wrong, Duke,” she said, “ though you're too 
much in my boy’s place to please me. I believe you’ve always 
been good to him. Yes, I do; though it was a bad day for him 
when he was left here.” 

“You've no right to say so,” said Duke, who had been half 
softened too and now flashed up again in wrath with the moisture 
still in his eyes. ! 

“We needn’t quarrel,” said Miss Hill. “Can you tell me where 
I shall find him? Your mother’s tea would choke me. I want 
to see my boy.” 
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“TI don’t know why he didn’t come,” said Duke, confused. 
“ He will be in the old schoolroom as he wasn’t here.” 

“Oh, I know very well why he didn’t come! It needs no 
wizard to tell that. Poor child, poor child! He will scarcely 
know even me,” said Agnes, as if that were the climax of all 
misery. She gave Duke a little nod, in which there was some 
anxiety, notwithstanding the opposition, and went hurriedly 
upstairs. The children’s apartments were on the second floor, 
and Agnes, who was spare and slight as a girl, ran up the long 
staircase as if she had been sixteen. The old schoolroom was at 
the end of the corridor, a long bright room which overlooked the 
park. Agnes knocked at the door, her heart beating with many 
emotions. “Come in,” said the broken voice, a little hoarse and 
uncertain, of a boy who had lost the angelical timbre of childhood. 
He was sitting, a long, slim figure, slight as could be, a mere 
sheath for the spirit, as some boys who grow very fast appear, 
huddled up in an easy-chair, and bent over a table. A long 
window behind him made his form at first invisible to his anxious 
visitor: he was nothing but a dark silhouette against the light, 
and when he sprang up, surprised to see a lady enter, the slight- 
ness and angularity of the long, straight, yet stooping figure, 
without shape save that most undesirable one given by the con- 
traction of the shoulders and the stoop of the head, made the 
heart of Agnes sink in her breast. He stood swaying from one 
foot to another, shy and doubtful. He did not know her at first, 
which she had anticipated, but which chilled her no less. 
“Mar!” she said, rushing forward. He stammered and hesitated 
—she did not know with what feeling—and looked behind as if ex- 
pecting some one beside. It was not till long after that Agnes 
realized what the boy had thought. 

“Aunt Agnes!” he said with an almost shrill tone in his 
broken voice. 

“Oh, Mar, you know me still. God be thanked for that. 1 
thought you must have forgotten me altogether. But, dear, why 
are you up here, when everybody but you goes to welcome the 
guests? You are the head of the house, Mar. Nobody can be 
welcome here that is not welcome to you.” 

“ Do you think so?” he said witha laugh. “No, no, that would 
be foolish:at my age. I have no visitors—they are all for the 
others : who should come to visit me?” he said again. 
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“Your mother, Mar,” said Miss Hill, “and an old aunt that 
perhaps you don’t make much account of, but who thinks con- 
stantly of you.” 

“Oh, for you, Aunt Agnes!” cried the boy—“ but my mother— 
what do I know of my mother? Will she look at me when she. 
sees me P—I suppose she must see me while she is here?” 

“ Mar,” cried Agnes, “there is a change coming in your mother. 
I am sure of it. Sheis beginning to think of things. She knows 
now that there is something wrong. We must be patient, my 
dear, and keep on the watch. It has been a long, long time 
coming ; but I am sure she begins to feel that something is wrong.” 

“Tt is a long time coming, as you say: and it does not seem 
very much when it comes,” said the boy. “One only gets to 
understand the strangeness of it as one grows older ; but never 
mind : I have got on very well without her hitherto, and I need 
not trouble myself about it, need I, now?” 

“T don’t like you to speak so, Mar.” 

“Tam sorry myself, but it can’t be helped,” said the boy. “I 
form very different ideas in myself now and then. But the 
philosophical thing is never to mind. It’s a little peculiar to be 
as I am, no one to care particularly about me, isn’t it? Generally 
a fellow at my age has rather too much caring for, to judge by 
Duke. But he’s exceptional. Oh, don’t think I’m not cared for ; 
I am too much cared for. Uncle John is the kindest man in the 
world, and as for my aunt—she kills me with kindness. Yes, 
that’s what she does. She’s far more careful about me than 
about the rest. I wish sometimes that my health was of no 
importance, like Reggie’s. Well, that’s what she says—‘Oh, 
Reggie! He’s of no consequence; he has the health of a pig. 
But Mar!’ And then I have gruel, and my feet in hot water, 
and must not go out. It’s rather tiresome,” the boy said with a 
yawn. “I did want to go out to-day, to see all the things, how 
they are getting on. Did you think there was an east wind 
to-day ?” 

“East wind! And what would it matter if there were—in 
June?” said Agnes Hill. 

“What a revolutionary you are!” said Mar. “But it is a 
great refreshment to hear of some one who despises the east 
wind. I have to watch it; I can’t help myself. Do you see 
that weathercock, Aunt Agnes? I look at it the first thing in 
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the morning, for I know if it turns to the east I mustn’t go out, 
even if the Queen were coming. It’s veering round, don’t you 
see? I’ve done nothing but watch it all day.” 

“And what does she mean by that?” cried Agnes; “what 
does that matter in summer, the east wind ?” 

“Oh, my aunt means—only care and kindness—perhaps a 
little more: but this you must never repeat, for it sounds hard, 
and I don’t know whether I am right. She is dreadfully fright- 
ened lest something should happen to me in her house and she 
should be blamed 

“In her house—it is your house!” said Agnes vehemently. 

“Qh, no ; not while Iam so young. Uncle John is my guard- 
ian, and lives here for me, and it is a great sacrifice to him. 
But, of course, while he is here, and I am under age, it is his 
house. I wish they would let me take my chance, though,” 
said Mar, “like the rest. Do you think it matters? Ifa fellow 
is going to die, he’ll die whatever you do, and in the meantime 
he might as well have some good of his life.” 

“Do you mean yourself, Mar? Why should it be thought ef, 
that a young creature is going to die? We must all die some 
time. What you have to do is to live, and to grow up a very 
important man, with a great deal to do in the world.” 

“ Aunt Letitia does not think I shall ever do that. But she 
does not want anything to happen to me in her house. Don’t 
you know what that means? But don’t think I care,” said the 
boy with a pale smile. “I’ve thought it all over and I believe in 
Christianity and I don’t mind dying abit. I hate being ill, and I 
hate being kept in like this and made different from the rest ; 
but why should one mind dying? One will get into a better 
place ; one will be saved from all possibility of going to the bad. 
I don’t see why there should be any fuss about it, especially as 
there is nobody in particular to care Yes, I know there’s 
you; but you see so little of me. And the girls would be very 
sorry. Letty, I shouldn’t wonder if Letty But that’s a 
poor sort of talk to amuse you with.” 

“ Dear Mar, you break my heart.” 

“Why,” said the boy, “I should think you would be glad to 
know that whatever happens I don’t mind. But Aunt Letitia,” 
he said with a laugh, “would be in a dreadful state of mind if 
anything should happen—in her house.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE next morning rose in a blaze of sunshine, as though every- 
thing in heaven and earth conjoined to make Duke’s day of 
rejoicing brilliant and happy. It was the day of all others for a 
féte out of doors, and the hero of the occasion greatly regretted 
the marquee in which the dinner was to take place, and where, 
no doubt, the heat would be suffocating. That, and the still 
more terrible fact that he would have to make a speech, were the 
only clouds upon Duke’s firmament. They kept him in a sub- 
dued state of felicity during the morning, in the course of which 
he retired often into private corners both indoors and out of 
doors to study a small manuscript which had been concocted in 
the schoolroom with the help of Letty and Mar, and therefore 
was the result of the joint youthful genius of the house. Letitia 
had on several occasions indicated to her son what he ought to 
say, and would have written his speech for him with more or less 
success, as she was in the habit of doing for John. But Duke 
had not relished his mother’s aid. He had told her with great 
dignity that there were some things which a man ought to do for 
himself and that his speech at his birthday dinner was certainly 
one of them—a general proposition which could not be opposed 
in the abstract, and to which the fear of raising a still stronger 
opposition prevented Letitia from replying that in her son’s 
special circumstances a birthday speech was a very difficult busi- 
ness, and required most wary walking. Nothing could be more 
true, or more impossible to say to a hot-headed boy, who was 
utterly unconscious of the schemes and hopes for his aggrandize- 
ment which filled his mother’s brain. And had she suggested to 
him the management of that difficult subject which would have 
satisfied herself, Duke, she knew, was capable of rushing wildly to 
the other side and contradicting everything she wished. The 
young trio in the schoolroom were quite unconscious of these 
wishes—even Mar, though he would betray occasionally, as he 
had done to Agnes, the instinct which revealed to him the pre- 
cariousness of his own position, and the foregone conclusion in 
respect to him which existed in so many minds, was not always 
under the weight of that thought—and the boy did not think of 
himself at all when he helped in the concoction of Duke’s speech. 
All the most eloquent sentences were Mar’s—that one in par- 
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ticular about the attractions of the world, and the spirit of adven- 
ture, and how, though there was so much that drove him to more 
exciting pursuits, the needle in his heart (which was an uncom- 
fortable metaphor, but did not trouble these young critics) always 
pointed to home. Mar’s pale face flushed with pleasure when he 
read out this paragraph, the last words of which were drowned in 
the applause of his companions. “Why, that’s poetry,” said 
Letty with a tear in hereye. “It’s much too grand for me,” said 
Duke; “it’s splendid, old fellow!” and the mingled pleasure of 
the author applauded and of the excitement of composition 
brought a flush all over the delicate boy, and forced the water to 
his eyes too. Mar was very manly, and would rather have died 
than cry like a girl—but it was too easy to bring the water to 
his eyes. 

And who can describe the excitement which was in all their 
minds when the moment of fate arrived? There were some 
parts of Duke’s speech which had been added in secret conclave 
between him and his sister, and of which even Mar knew 
nothing. The full brightness of the afternoon was still shining 
outside when the ladies of the family and their guests came into 
the marquee to hear the speeches, and the climax of the festivities 
was reached. When Mary came in, wearing, as she always did in 
a modified form, the dress of her widowhood, there was a breath 
of something like applause—a cheer subdued into a sort of sigh 
of sympathy and regard: for Mary was one of those women who 
are always popular, however little or much they may do to 
deserve it. It was perhaps only natural that Mrs. John, who had 
reigned at the Park for eleven years, whereas Mary’s interrupted 
sovereignty, during most part of which she was absent, scarcely 
exceeded half that period, should not like this expression of pre- 
ference. But she did the wisest thing she could do in the circum- 
stances, and appropriated as much as she could of it by drawing 
Mary’s arm through her own, and leading her up to the chief 
place. Lady Frogmore nodded and smiled to all her old acquaint- 
ances, the tenants, whom she knew, as she walked up through 
the subdued light of the tent to the head of the table ; and she 
touched Duke on the shoulder as she passed him with a caressing 
and encouraging gesture. Agnes, who came after, with a 
poignant sense of the boy’s trouble, and of the wrong he 
suffered, and of the strange position altogether, laid her hand on 
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Mar’s shoulder as she passed with a consolatory touch. To 
Agnes it seemed all one gigantic wrong—the event and ‘the 
occasion, the presence of these men, as ready to cheer one as 
another, to applaud whoever came before them. What right had 
Duke to come of age? What right had he to have a dinner 
given for him, to receive congratulations, as if he were a prince? 
Nothing satisfied Agnes, not even the natural fact of his twenty- 
first birthday. He seemed to take something from Mar even in 
reaching the age of twenty-one. 

And to see him on his feet returning thanks, with a flush which 
was half panic and half excitement, the first immense internal 
commotion of a boy joining the world of men, which so far as he 
knew was all sympathy, and taking his place asa man among the 
rest for the first time! Every eye was turned towards Duke, every 
ear intent on what was really the event of the evening, the manner 
in which the young master should acquit himself. Duke was un- 
deniably the young master to all there.. They knew little ornothing 
of the young Frogmore. He was never seen either at meet or 
coverside—a delicate boy fond of his book, it was said, half with 
respect, half with contempt, when he was spoken of at all. John 
and his sturdy boys filled a large place in the county, and nobody 
thought of the young heir. So that Duke held by a sort of 
prescriptive right the place and title of the young master. And 
he was a favourite. The farmers’ faces responded. They turned 
to him with the pleasure which men have in seeing a young fellow 
appear and take up the lines which, had they been consulted, 
they would have marked out for him. He was altogether of 
their own kind and known to everyone. It had even been mur- 
mured among the better informed what a pity it was that Master 
Duke was not in fact the heir! .But anumber more did not even 
think of this, and took him for granted easily. And how he did 
talk, to be sure! About the world being all open to a young 
man, and full of attractions§ how he himself would like to go to 
Africa after big game, and to India, like the young princes, and 
in a general way everywhere to see the world, but how the needle 
in his heart (it was thought a wonderful metaphor among the 
country people) always turned trembling to home. Duke gave 
Mar, who sat by him, a little slap on the shoulder when he 
brought out this fine sentiment, which was received with deafen- 
ing applause. 
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He wandered a little (it was thought by Letty, who was 
especially watchful, as this was the part where her own composition 
came in) after this, forgetting the connection of the sentences, 


which Letty longed to be near enough to suggest to him. But 


suddenly there came a change in Duke’s voice. He had become 
aware that he had lost the thread, and that as he stumbled about 
among the half-forgotten words he was losing the attention of 
his auditors also. And with a wisdom worthy of a more experi- 
enced orator, Duke sacrificed a part of his discourse bravely to 
the success of the rest. There was something that must be said. 
With a thrill of alarm lest he should not recollect exactly how 
Letty had put it, yet with an exhilarating consciousness that he 
knew at heart the sense of what he had to say, Duke flung back 
his head and plunged into that most important subject of all. 

“There is one thing, however, gentlemen, that I must say 
(“ before I conclude,” murmured Letty, under her breath). You 
have all given me the most glorious reception—received me with 
an enthusiasm I can never forget—and I must thank you for it 
with all my heart.. But at the same time I must remind all my 
friends that after all Iam not the true Simon Pure. (“ Hear, 
hear,” said Letty ; he had remembered the words.) You con- 
gratulate me, and you cheer what I say to you, and you look all 
so friendly and so kind that I—I could almost cry if I were not 
ashamed,” said Duke, with an outburst which was certainly his 
own, and which brought a storm of applause; “ but at the same 
time, gentlemen, I must remind you,” he resumed, “that all the 
honour you do me is mine at secondhand (Letty clapped her 
hands noiselessly to encourage and reward her brother), and 
that the real person who is the principal among us is my cousin 
Marmaduke, Lord Frogmore. He mustn’t think, and nobody 
must think, that I am thrusting myself into his place. He is a 
great deal younger than I am, and he doesn’t show so much as 
he ought. But I can tell you,” cried Duke, once more abandon- 
ing Letty, and bursting into original composition, “that if ever 
there was a little brick in the world, it’s Mar—I mean Frogmore. 
And, gentlemen, now you’ve done me all the honours, I want 
you to drink his health and a happy coming of age to him. I 
give you Lord Frogmore.” 

The rest of his speech was almost lost in the roar of the cheers, 
which so many robust pairs of lungs sent forth that the marquee 
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trembled as in a gale of wind. The farmers got up on their feet ; 
they held up their glasses. They shouted, “ Bravo, Mr. Duke,” 
along with the unaccustomed name that he had put into their lips. 
Some one burst out into “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” which 
rang out like a storm, with renewed cries of “ Master Duke.” 
Duke himself was still more near crying than he had represented 
himself as being—far more near crying than was at all becoming 
to a manof one andtwenty. He laughed instead to save himself, 
and, almost roughly turning to his cousin, forced Mar upon his 
feet to reply. The faces of the three ladies at the head of the 
table were at this moment the strangest study. Letitia was 
almost green with passion and vexation, affecting to smile, but 
producing only the most galvanized and affected contortion 
which ever moved human lips. Mary leant back in her chair, 
white as alabaster, her breath coming with difficulty. Agnes 
was crimson with excitement, happiness and unexpected pride, 
mingled with shame. She had grudged that boy his coming of 
age—that boy, God bless him! So generous, so genuine, so true 
in his impulse of justice and right-dealing. It has been whispered 
that she took up that foolish chorus, and sang with the men, “ He’s 
a jolly good fellow,” she, the primmest and gravest of old maids. 
She forgot even Mar, and the position into which the boy was 
thus placed, in her gratitude and enthusiasm for Duke. Duke, to 
whom she, for her part, had not done justice, whom she had not 
esteemed as she ought. 

Mar, however, was forced on his feet, and stood up, supporting 
himself on the table, his weakly length, notwithstanding the stoop 
in his shoulders, giving him a sort of ascendancy over all around 
him. Mar’s pale countenance was flushed ; he was so moved by 
the strange commotion in his veins and the unlooked-for position 
into which he was thrust, and this first demand ever made on his 
boyish courage and powers, that for a moment he could not open 
his mouth, but looked dumbly round upon the great circle of 
encouraging faces like an affrighted animal, a large-eyed deer or 
dog, not knowing what was going to be done to him. His large 
eyes were full of tears, through which he saw the people round 
him as through a mist, yet took in everything, his uncle’s look of 
sympathy, Letty’s anxious face, who sat with her hands clasped 
together and her lips moving, as if she would breathe into him 
what to say. It passed through his mind that this was so like 
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Letty, always wanting to tell you what to say: and in the dizzy 
height of his excitement he half laughed at this within himself. 
And then he felt Duke hurting his hand, crushing it as he leant 
upon the table. The boy woke up and began, with a voice so 
seldom accustomed to hear itself speak : 

“You are very, very good to drink my health. I haven’t very 
much health of my own; perhaps wishing for it will make it 
better. Thank you very much for that. I never knew that 
Duke meant to mention me. I am nobody beside him. He isa 
man, and as strong as a horse, and can doanything. I wish with 
all my heart I was only his little brother, and that he was Lord 
Frogmore. You may laugh,” cried the boy, warming at the 
sound, “but it is true. I have often thought, when they said I 
would not live, that I wished it, for then Duke would have all——” 

“One moment, my lord,” said one of the listeners, “if some one 
laughed it was to hear you call yourself his little brother—and 
you so tall ; but there’s nobody here but hopes you will live and 
be like your father before you: the best landlord that ever was.” 

“T will, if I live,” cried Mar, swinging out his long thin arm 
with the eloquence of nature, in the midst of the quick loud 
chorus of assent that burst from everybody near. “I will! If 
there is one thing I care for in the world it’s that. If I live I 
will; and if I don’t live Duke will, so that, anyhow, this family 
will do its best, and God will help us I thank you all very 
much,” he said, after a pause. “I don’t know how to say it. I 
thank you for being kind to me for my father’s sake ” He 
made another pause. “And for Duke’s sake, who has spoken up 
for me more than himself. And if he turns out your landlord after 
all, I shan’t grudge it him for one——” Marstood still a moment, 
wavering upon his long feeble limbs—and then, with a smile, 
burst out into the foolish chorus, that imbecility of shy enthusiasm 
which is all that an English crowd can find to say. There was 
an effort made to take it up, hindered by something in the throats 
of the performers at first, then bursting out in a hoarse roar, 
mingled with broken laughter and blowing of noses and some 
unconcealed tears. 

When in the general excitement it was possible to think of 
anything else than the speeches and the very unusual entertain- 
ment provided for the Frogmore tenantry by the Frogmore boys, 
there was a little stir at the head of the table, and it became 
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apparent that Lady Frogmore had fainted. She was scarcely 
paler than she had been before, scarcely more motionless, but her 
sister, who had forgotten Mary for the moment, when she turned 
to her had found her unconscious. Indeed, for the first moment, 
Agnes had believed that she had lain back and died in the ex- 
traordinary sensation of this first revelation of her son. But this 


was not so. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MARY was carried to her own room, where she came to herself 
without agitation or apparent disturbance, asking only, “ Where 
am I?” when she recovered her consciousness, as she looked 
vaguely round, and requiring to have it explained to her that she 
was at the Park and not at her own house, which for the moment 
seemed the only thing that perplexed her. Agnes, in high ex- 
citement, hoping and fearing she knew not what, but something 
at least which should change and reconstitute life, watched her 
with an anxiety scarcely more strong than the disappointment 
with which she became aware that nothing was going to happen. 
Towards night Mary informed her sister that she had been 
dreaming a very strange dream, something about drinking toasts, 
“ and there was one to my dear old lord. I think it must have 
been Duke’s birthday party that was in my head,” she said. 
Agnes did not venture to inquire further or to suggest that 
Duke’s party was a reality and not a dream; but, trembling 
with anxiety, with eagerness, with deep disappointment, had to 
compel herself to silence and allow her sister to rest. There isa 
period at which we all arrive in our deepest troubles, when we 
shrink from effort, when even to try to set matters right becomes 
too much, and to remain quiet always, to ignore one’s misery, 
seems the best. Agnes had come to this point. Even her 
prayers made her heart sick. She had waited so long and 
nothing had come—perhaps to leave off, to try no more, to be 
still, was after all the best. 

This explains how it was that she said nothing to Lady Frog- 
more—not a word concerning the scene at the dinner, or the 
generous speech of Duke, or that improvised address of Mar. 
Some emotion must have come into Mary’s mind, or she would 
not have fainted. But what was it? And how had the sight of 
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her boy, and the hearing of him, and all that had been said about 
his father, affected her spirit? She gave no clue to this mystery. 
She was very quiet and feeble all the evening ; would not go 
down again, and sent a message that she would see no one that 
night, but hoped to be quite well and strong for to-morrow. She 
sent her love to Duke, but mentioned no other name. Why her 
love to Duke? Was it because of what he had said? Was it 
for that generous setting forth of the other claims? Agnes 
shook her head sadly as she pondered in herself this mysterious 
question. But Mary threw no light upon it. She was more 
quiet even than usual, making little remark after that strange 
speech about her dream ; and she said not a word of the incident 
of the day—the one point which everybody was discussing. 
Was she pondering it silently, feeling more than she said? Was 
her mind blank altogether to any light on that question ? or was 
the light beginning to force itself upon her, to be painful and 
importunate? These mysteries perplexed and troubled Agnes 
beyond measure; but she could not answer them. When she 
went downstairs into the hovse, all full and overflowing with 
youthful life, the contrast- with the calm to which she was 
accustomed, the extreme quiet—like a cloister—of the atmo- 
sphere which surrounded Mary, was wonderful. They were all 
discussing what had happened, in every way, from every point 
of view. The dinner was over, the farmers driving away in 
their dog-carts and shandry-dans—a few gentlemen, neighbours, 
the vicar of the parish, Mr. Blotting, the man of business, and 
one or two others, were waiting for the late and informal meal 
which was the end of the day. John Parke stood between his 
son and his nephew in the great drawing-room where they were 
all assembled, standing against the window and the clear evening 
sky. He had a hand on the shoulder of each, and his air was 
that of a man satisfied with his boys, making no difference 
between them, as if both were his own. Mar, the long: boy, 
tallest of all the party, looked almost grotesque in his thinness 
and precocious height against the light. In the corner of the 
room, where her face was half visible in the twilight, not lost like 
the others against the background of light, Letitia was talking to 
the lawyer. She was talking quickly, her countenance agitated 
with feelings very unlike those which united her husband and 
the boys. 
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“I disapprove of it altogether,” she said ; “ it was a great mis- 
take. Mar never ought to have been brought forward at his age, 
and in his state of health. I am very angry with Duke. He 
knows how particular I have been to keep the boy out of every- 
thing that is agitating and exciting, and now to spring this upon 
us in a moment, upsetting everybody. Letty, you are always in 
the plot with those boys. I am sure you knew.” 

“T knew that Duke meant to say something about Mar, if 
that is what you mean, mamma.” 

“And you took good care not to tell me,” said her mother. 
Letitia’s eyes, though they were dull by nature, gave forth a sort of 


green light. “A boy of his age,” she said, “to be brought for-. 


ward in this way, and got up to make such a ridiculous speech 
and talk such childish nonsense. At all events Duke should 
have had more sense. Everybody knows how careful I have 
been about Mar, to keep him out of all excitement. He is not 
fit for it. If he had not been kept in cotton wool all his life I 
don’t believe he would have been alive now.” 

“T think you are too anxious, my dear lady,” said Mr. Blotting ; 
“it will do the boy no harm. He is not a child. He'll have to 
take his part in life sooner or later. Perhaps you would find 
it wiser to let him accustom himself a little ai 

“His part in life at sixteen!” said Letitia. “What is that? 
The schoolroom and his lessons ‘ 

“T should have said a public school, if you and John had 
listened to me.” 

“He is not fit for a public school any more than he is for the 
affairs of life,” cried Letitia. “ Look at him! He’s like a skeleton 
already. That boy never could hold his own at school. Oh, 
yes, Duke got on very well, and so did Jack and Reggie. They 
are not at all delicate, but Mar. ! So long as I have charge 
of him he shall be taken every care of,” Mrs. Parke said with 
decision. “There must be no more of this. I shall not sleep a 
wink all night in the fear that something may happen to him: 
either brain—and that’s most trying, you know, on one side of 
the house, Mr. Blotting—or heart.” 

“ There’s nothing wrong with Lady Frogmore now? I hear 
she has never'gone back, but maintained the improvement. I 
don’t think it is like a family tendency, that sort of thing. Many 
ladies, they tell me——” 
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“Oh, Mr. Blotting, they tell you gentlemen a number of foolish 
things where women are concerned. I have had six children, and 
did I ever go off my head on any occasion? No. Poor Mary 
must have had a tendency—and when I think of that, and what 
a dreadful thing it would be if anything should happen to the 
boy under my roof——” : 

“You are very much afraid of anything happening to my 
nephew Frogmore, Letitia.” 

“There it is,” said Letitia. “I knew how it would be—Frog- 
more! To give him a false idea of his position when he is not 
old enough to understand. Yes, Agnes Hill; I am very much 
afraid. I know what all of you would say if anything happened 
to the boy while he was with me. You would put your heads 
together, and you would whisper how much it was to my interest. 
Oh, I know very well all the attacks that would be made upon 
us. You would not say anything clear out, but you would in- 
sinuate the most horrible things. You know very well yourself 
that that is what you would do.” 

Miss Hill was not insensible to her own imperfections. She 
did not contradict Letitia. “She even understood the anxiety 
which was not dictated by love or any concern for Mar, which 
was simply self-regard—a terror for blame. It was not unnatural, 
and she did not believe that Mrs, Parke would do anything to 
harm the boy. She said no more. She did not offer to take 
the responsibility upon herself, and how could she criticize the 
woman who had it laid upon her, whether she would or no? 

“The boy has clearly something in him,” said Mr. Blotting ; 
“he’s not stupid. What he said was very well said, and so 
evidently genuine and unprepared. It’s a pity he is not more 
forward in his education. I don’t blame you, Mrs. Parke, nor 
your husband. I understand your feeling. Still, if you could 
have made up your mind to the risk——-._ The last man, Brown- 
low, don’t you know, the tutor, thought——” 

“The last man was an impertinent cad,” said Letitia. “Oh, 
yes, I pick up the boys’ words as everybody does. He was 
always unpleasant. His principle was to contradict me what- 
ever was settled on. I wish you would not quote a man like 
that to me. We have done the best we could for the boy, John 
and I I wish his mother would take him; that would be 


the natural arrangement. I assure you we would jump at any- 
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thing that would free us from the responsibility. Well, what:is 
it now?” 

“Mother, Mar is to sit up for supper. He couldn’t be sent 
upstairs at this hour, a day like this.” 

“Papa says he may,” said Letty coming forward a step, 
dragging her father to the front with her arm through his arm, 

“TI don’t say anything, Letitia,” said John alarmed, “except 
with your approval. But I think you may relax your care a 
little for once, for Duke’s sake. I don’t think it will do the boy 
any harm.” 7 

Letitia threw up her arms with a gesture of despair. “ You must 
have it your own way, of course,” she said. “I can’t oppose you: 
and if Mar is laid up to-morrow it will be his own fault, or it will 
be your fault, and much good that will do him. You can put 
him in the way of having a headache,.but you can’t bear it for 
him. But I wash my hands of it,” Mrs. Parke said. 

The supper was very gay. The few guests were all old friends. 
The youngest members of the family were all there, and the 
licence of a family domestic festival prevailed. The one specta- 
tor who did not unbend was Agnes, whose heart was so full of 
anxieties that her countenance could not lose their trace. She 
sat by John’s side, however, which was the most favourable place, 
and listened to all the chatter of the children, who had perfect 
confidence in their father, and felt in spite of herself a confidence 
in the eventual fate of Mar which she had never felt before. 
John Parke was but a stupid man, and he had not been without 
a feeling that to sweep the little interloper out of his way, if it 
could be done, was desirable ; but that had long died away, and 
John had come to regard Mar as one of his family, with a little 
special pity for the delicacy upon which his wife dwelt so much, 
acquiescing in all her measures of special care for the weakly 
boy, with a more generous and kind motive than hers. John 
was heartily pleased that Mar had distinguished himself, that it 
was he almost more than Duke who was the hero of the day. 
He was pleased with his son’s generosity, and with his nephew’s 

_affection, and with the clamour and pleasure of all the young 
ones ranged near him, leaving the strangers to be entertained by 
_the mother. Tiny was at her father's elbow, the youngest of all, 
the privileged member of the party, at whose sallies everybody 
laughed, though perhaps they were not very witty. By one of 
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those curious confusions of nature which occur in families, Tiny, 
who was like her mother—not a Parke at all, as good-natured 
friends said—had also, in certain aspects of her lively little 
countenance, a resemblance to Mar, who was a Parke all over 
except in the point of height. And it had been very agreeable 
to Mar to find in the baby of his aunt’s nursery a something more 
feeble, more easily tired, less capable of fatigue than even he him- 
self was considered to be; from which circumstance, and from 
the fact that the little one had become the playmate of the 
delicate boy when all the other boys had gone to school, there 
was a special tie between them. Mar himself was a totally 
different being here from the mild and sad boy whom Agnes had 
found alone in the schoolroom accepting his solitary fate with 
precocious philosophy. Very different dreams were now before 
his eyes. He had forgotten how likely it was that “something 
should happen.” The gravest impressions disappear like a 
passing breath from the consciousness of sixteen. Mar had 
made a great step in advance by his first appearance in public. 
He felt himself almost a man, with fortune before him. He no 
longer looked on Reggie and Jack with the uneasy sense of 
superiority, yet inferiority, which is so bitter at all ages. The 
sense that he was more advanced than they, of a different kind 
of being in his boyish premature thoughtfulness, but oh so far 
behind the public schoolboy in everything that is most prized at 
that age, passed from his mind in the happier consciousness of 
personal importance, of being in himself something that Reggie 
and Jack could never be. This made the boy happier with them 
all, with the two boys who were least his friends and did not 
conceal their contempt of him, as well as with the others who 
patronized and pitied Mar. Neither of these conditions, which 
were both humiliating, was visible this evening. Duke did not 
patronize nor Reggie contradict. They were all, to say the truth, 
a good deal startled, even those who had brought that happy 
accident about, by the unexpected response of Mar to the call of 
circumstances. There is no English boy or man who does not 
feel the advantage of being able to make a speech. And though 
Mar might be a milksop, unfit for football, and unable to be out 
in all weathers, yet it was a tremendous revolution to find that he 
could stand up before a crowd and not be afraid to speak. Even 


Duke had learned off by heart a speech which had been prepared 
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for him beforehand, the boys knew. But Mar said it straight off 
out of his head. 

All this change of feeling Agnes perceived with an absorbed 
attention which in no way changed the grimness of her aspect as 
she sat at table. She listened to all the young clamour about 
her with a yielding heart but an unyielding face. “You are not 
used to a noisy party, and I am afraid they worry you,” said 
John Parke, whose attention was suddenly called from his own 
placid enjoyment of his children’s gaiety—which he pretended to 
hush by times with a raised finger and a “ Don’t let your mother 
hear you making such a row”—to the aspect of the “old lady,” 
as he called her, though Agnes was younger than himself, by his 
side. “ You see,” he added, “it makes a difference, I suppose, 
when they are one’s own—otherwise I object as much as you to 
the young ones taking the lead. It’s one of those American 
fashions we are all getting infested with.” 

“It is an exceptional day,” said Agnes stiffly, as if she disap- 
proved. She was not able to change the fashion of her countenance, 
notwithstanding the sympathy of her heart. 

“ That’s it,” said John. “Your eldest boy can’t come of age 
but once in your life’—he laughed at this wise speech as he 
made it—‘“and then,” he added, caressing his big moustache, 
“the boys acquitted themselves so well. That’s what I look at. 
A boy mayn’t be strong, but as long as he knows how to take his 
part in life . 

“Papa,” said Tiny, “do you call a tenants’ dinner life ?” 

“It’s life in a kind of way,” said Duke, whose attention had 
been attracted from more mirthful matters by that sound which 
would catch the ear through a bombardment or a cyclone, the 
sound of praise. 

“ They have all votes for the county,” said Mar, whose ear had 
been drawn in the same magical way. 

“ That’s a very good answer, Mar,” said John. “ Life’s what- 
ever you have to do with in the condition you are in. And I can 
tell you that to make such a speech when you are suddenly called 








upon is one of the things——__I can tell you this. It makes my 
heart sink down into my boots. I’d rather meet a mad dog any 
day: ” 





“It’s not so hard, Uncle John,” said Mar, unable altogether to 
suppress the instinctive desire of youth to instruct its elders, 
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“when you have no time to think at all, but must just carry 


on. 

John shook his head. “When you have to tell them you can’t 
take ten per cent. off their rent—it’s not so easy,” he said. 
“ They don’t sing ‘ He’s a jolly good fellow’ then.” 

“Tt wasn’t Mar that was the jolly good fellow; it was Duke,” 
said Tiny. 

“Tt was both of them,” cried Jack from across the table. 

“T started it myself,” cried Reggie ; “I know who I meant.” 

“It was Duke,” said Miss Hill, to the great astonishment of 
the young ones. “It is not a thing I would ever sing—but. I 
started it too. And, Duke, if I ever was unkind to you——” 

“ You—unkind !” cried the young man with his laughing voice, 
in which the tears he was ashamed of were half audible. 
“ But, look here. I thought of what you said, Aunt Agnes. Now, 
father, listen ; that boy’s not to be Mar any longer. He’s to be 
Frogmore.” 

“Oh. Froggy—that is what I shall call him,” said the little 
girl. 

“What are you all saying ?” cried Letty, who was making 
conversation for the vicar at the other end of the table, but who 
could bear it no longer. “Oh, what are you saying? You are 
keeping all the fun to yourselves, and I can’t hear a word you say.” 

The boys began to sing, drowning her voice—the two school- 
boys who had lost their heads altogether. Reggie “started” 
again, as he said, the chorus of the rest; but as Jack began a 
different performance altogether to the strain of “Froggy he 
would a-wooing go,” the two tunes clashed for a moment, until, 
attracted by the superior appropriateness of the new ditty, Reggie 
abandoned his first inspiration and chimed in, while Duke rising 
up cried, “ We'll drink his health again, and christen him for ite 
family, Frogmore! ” 

That moment, however, an electric shock ran down the table ; 
the song died off into silence; Letitia rose from her place pale 
with wrath. “How can you permit sucha Babel?” shecried. “I 
am ashamed of you, John. If it goes on another moment I shall 
have to leave the room: let me hear no more of this nonsense and 
childish folly here.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHEN Agnes went upstairs after this genial but interrupted 
meal she was met by her sister’s maid, who begged her to go at 
once to Lady Frogmore. “My lady’s very restless,” said the 
attendant, who was something more than a maid, the same who — 
had brought her home after her recovery. “You don’t think 
there’s anything wrong?” said Agnes, breathless, for notwith- 
standing the tranquillity of so many years, any trifle was enough 
to arouse her anxieties. “Oh, I hope not,” said the maid. This 
was enough, it need not be said, to send Miss Hill trembling to 
her sister’s side. Mary was lying very quietly in bed, with some 
boxes on the table beside her, and a miniature of her husband, 
which she always carried about with her, in her hands. “ You 
wanted me, Mary?” “No,” said Lady Frogmore gently ; then, 
after a pause, “Yes: I hope you will not be disappointed, dear 
Agnes ; I think I must go home.” 

“ Home! but we came for Duke’s party.” 

“T know; but I do not think I can remain any longer. 
Perhaps if you were to stay——” 

“T will not stay if you go, Mary.” 

“T thought Letitia would not mind so much if one of us was 
here. I can’t stay, I can’t,” said Mary, with a little sudden burst 
of tears. “Don’task me. My head goes round and round 

“No, indeed,” said her sister ; “no one shall ask you. I feared 
it might be too much ; and then the tent was so hot this afternoon.” 

“The tent?” said Lady Frogmore, with a bewildered look. 
“TI am not thinking of any tent. It is that the place is strange. 
I can’t look him in the face, Agnes. Look! don’t you think he 
ischanged? Heseemsto reproach me.” She held the miniature 
out to her sister. “And I don’t know what for,” she cried, weep- 
ing. “If I knew what it was for I could do better. But I can’t 
tell, I can’t tell.” After a minute she dried her eyes and looked 
at her sister again with a faint smile. ‘“ Don’t look so frightened, 
Agnes, as if you thought I was—silly, or something. No, I know 
it’s only a picture. I don’t mean the miniature has changed ; but 
when I see his face in my heart he always seems to reproach me. 
What have I done? Oh, if I only knew what I had done!” 

“Dear Mary,” said Agnes, “don’t trouble your mind with 
imaginations. It is all fancy. Do you think Frogmore, who was 
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so fond of you, would trouble your poor innocent soul with a 
reproach? Oh no, oh no.” 

“TI think so, too,” said Mary; “ but sometimes there comes a 
terror over me, as if I have neglected something or forgotten 
something. If he sees us, Agnes, he must know I never meant 
it. He must know I never meant it! People can’t grow less 
understanding but more understanding when they die.” 

“Surely,” said Agnes; “don’t you remember, dear, in ‘In 
Memoriam ’—‘ with larger, other eyes than ours ?’” 

“Tt must be so,” said Mary, holding her sister’s hand. “But I 
have such a dreadful feeling as if I had done something wrong.” 

“No, no, my dear ; no, my poor dear.” 

“If I have it has been in ignorance, Agnes. I have never 
intended——-_ Look,” she said, suddenly turning to the table at 
the bedside, “do these old things belong to me?” 

Poor Agnes took this change of subject for a sign of still 
further derangement of her sister’s troubled thoughts. She gave 
a slight glance at the little commonplace boxes. “Oh, my dear, 
don’t think of such trifling things,” she said. 

“ Agnes, look. Do they belong to me?” 

“These boxes? Yes, I think so—they used to hold your work. 
They used to ” Then Agnes paused, for she suddenly re- 
membered where the larger of the two, an Indian box in sandal- 
wood, inlaid with ivory and silver, had always stood, and the last 
use that had been made of it. “They are not of any consequence. 
They can’t have anything to do with what we are speaking of,” 
she said. 

“You are sure they are mine?” said Mary, interrogating her 
face with anxious eyes. 

“Oh, Mary, dear! yes, I am sure enough. They were put 
into a cupboard, I remember. There is a train about eleven, but 
perhaps to-morrow you may think differently. It will be a great 
disappointment for the boys.” . 

Mary looked at her fixedly as if trying to understand. Then 
she said, “Tell Martin, Agnes, to pack them up. I want to look 
into them ; perhaps there is something in them that will show— 
But not here, not here!” 

“It shall be just as you please,” said Agnes, kissing Lady 
Frogmore’s pale face. Martin whispered that she would not go 
to bed, that she did not like her lady’s looks, that she would call 
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Agnes at once in case of any need, thus securing for poor Agnes 
a wakeful and miserable night, as it is the habit of careful attend- 
ants to do. But it turned out that there was no occasion for 
this zeal. Mary slept, or at least was very quiet all the night. 
But she had not changed her mind in the morning. “Don’t ask 
me to stay,” she cried ; “I can’t, I can’t stay.” It was the morn- 
ing of the ball, and the household at the Park was so much 
absorbed by that great event that so small a matter as the de- 
parture of a guest did not tell much. Agnes found Duke out of 
doors, closely attended, like his shadow, by Mar, just setting out 
upon some long expedition to cheat the hours until it should be 
time for lunch. “The day before a ball is always such.a long 
day,” he said with simplicity. “We are going off to pass the 
time.” “And I am going off,” said Agnes, “though not to pass 
the time. I am glad I have found you two to say good-bye.” 

“You are going away!” they both cried in consternation. 

“T knew,” cried Agnes, with a certain relief in expressing her 
feeling, “I knew it would be too much for her bringing her here. 
Oh yes, it’s true, I was anxious to come. I wanted her to come, 
but I always felt it was a risk. Dear boys, I’m going to take you 
into my confidence. You're such friends! Thank God you're 
such friends! Well, then, I can tell you, I think she is beginning 
to awake.” 

“Aunt Mary?” said Duke, with a tone of awe. Mar said 
nothing, but his pale face crimsoned over, and he never took his 
eyes from his aunt’s face. 

“TI think she’s been ina kind of sleep all this time. Yesterday 
had a great effect upon her. She told meafter, she had dreamed 
that there had been a great dinner and toasts, and one was to her 
old Frogmore. It has disturbed her mind and she is going away.” 

“Qh,” cried Duke, “that’s not nice of Aunt Mary. My ball! 
I'll go and beg her to stay.” 

Mar said nothing, but kept his eyes on Agnes’s face, watching 
her looks. 

“You may go and say good-bye to her; but not Mar. And 
don’t say anything of Mar, especially not as Frogmore. And, 
Mar, my dear, you must keep away. She is so much excited 
already. You must not show yourself. She has found some old 
things she had before you were born, and I think her memory is 
beginning to awake. But, my dear, you must keep away.” 
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“She does not seem to notice whether I keep away or whether 
I show myself,” said Mar. “Was ever such a thing dreamed of 
as that one’s mother—one’s mother! should cast one off? In all 
the books I have ever read there has never been anything like 
this.” 

“Do you think it is her fault?” said Agnes, with sudden anger. 

“How can I tell?” cried the boy. “It is no one’s fault, per- 


haps ; but that-dees not make it any easier to bear.” 


“"T could tell you whose fault it was,” cried Agnes. “Oh 
nothing easier: but it is not your poor mother, the unfortunate 
victim, who is to blame.” 

Mar’s eyes blazed in his pale face. “Who is it? Who is it?” 
he cried. 

“Oh, what a wicked woman I am,” cried Agnes, suddenly 
coming to herself, “that I should try to make you hate another 
person, who, perhaps, had not as bad a meaning asI think. Oh, 
Mar, don’t let us ask whose fault it was. Pray God only that it 
may be coming right—that my poor Mary You don’t love 
your mother, Mar?” 

The boy looked at her intently, keenly, with his bright, anxious 
eyes. He looked for a moment as if about to speak, and then 
turned hastily away. 

“ Ah, well,” said Agnes, with a sigh, “perhaps it is too much 
to expect: but some time you will know better. She says that 
your father reproaches her ; that his face in his picture is changed ; 
that she has done something wrong and displeased him, but what 
it is she does not know. Oh, my poor Mary, my poor Mary! 
And there is only me to stand by her in the whole world.” 

Mar turned round again with his big eyes all veiled and clouded 
with tears. He tried to speak and could not. The boy was 
overwhelmed with feelings which were too strong for him, which 
he could not either master or understand. 

“There is the carriage going to fetch her,” said Agnes, “and I 
must go too. Good-bye, Mar. Oh, it’s a dreadful disappoint- 
ment to me to go so soon, not to have any more of you. I was 
your mother when you were little, Mar. You were my baby, and 
now I don’t see you from year’s end to year’s end. Nobody thinks 
it is anything to me.” 

“Aunt Agnes——” 

“Oh, Mar, my dear, never mind me, but think sometimes of 
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your poor mother living in a dream and not knowing—and pray 
that she may wake up before she dies. God bless you, God bless 
you, my little Mar.” 

Mar was not to be found when Duke came back to look for 
him, half touched, half triumphant, having given Lady Frogmore, 
he thought, a few things to think of, though he had not mentioned 
her son. He had kept his comsigne according to the letter of 
Agnes’s instructions, but he had given a hint or two of some one 
who was waiting for him, and people whom Aunt Mary would not 
care to see. “I know how particular you are,” the young man 
had said. Lady Frogmore had not seemed to understand him, 
but no doubt she understood him, and he hoped would feel ashamed 
of herself. All this he meant to pour upon Mar, to indemnify 
him, by the fact that other people cared for him, for his mother’s 
neglect ; but Mar was nowhere to be found. He did not appear 
at all till late in the afternoon, when he came in very tired and 
pale, stumbling upstairs to the schoolroom so fatigued that he 
could scarcely drag one foot after the other. He said he had 
been in the woods, that he had not wanted any luncheon, that he 
wanted nothing now except to lie down a little and rest, when his 
cousins and the servants surrounded him open-mouthed. “Oh, 
Mar, mamma is soangry. She will not let you come to the ball,” 
cried Tiny; and Letty gave him a little lecture upon making 
everybody anxious. But the worst of all was when Letitia herself 
appeared with a basin of soup in her hand and wrath in her 
countenance. “I did not think after all the fuss that has been 
made about you that you would choose this day to put us all 
out,” she cried. “ But I ought to have known that it was just the 
fuss and nonsense that would turn your silly head. Take this 
at once, and you can go to bed; for you certainly shan’t come 
down again to-night.” 

“T don’t want anything,” said Mar, turning his head from the 
light. 

“Take it this moment,” cried Letitia ; “I am not going to be 
trifled with. Nourishment you must have, and you shall have it 
so long as I am here to see after you. I have got a hundred 
things to do, but I shan’t leave this room till you have taken it. 
You can do what you will with the others, but you shall not 
overcome me.” 

“Oh, take it, Mar ; take it ; and then we shall be by ourselves, 
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and I will sit with you,” said Tiny. Mar was too tired almost 
to lift his head, but he had a forlorn sense of youthful dignity, 
and would not give battle over the soup. And after he had 
swallowed it he dozed a little, and was conscious for a time of the 
comforting presence of Tiny, who, indeed, did a great deal for 
him in staying half-an-hour with him when there were so many 
conflicting occurrences going on downstairs—the decorations of 
the ball-room and the laying of the long tables, and the flowers 
and all the preparations for the evening, which were fast turning 
the sober everyday house into a fairy palace. She stole away as 
soon as she thought he had gone to sleep, not without a struggle 
with her conscience, which she put to silence by asking it indig- 
nantly what good she could do to Mar when he was asleep? 
The boy dozed most of the evening, and when Duke and Letty 
rushed into the room to announce a second victory over their 
mother, and that he must get up directly for the ball, Mar only 
shook his head. He said they were to put his windows open so 
that he might hear the music and that he would goto bed. And 
it was thus that Mar spent the evening of the ball. He lay 
awake and heard the music and wondered to himself how they 
were enjoying it, and if it was as beautiful as he had fancied it 
would be, and whether Letty was dancing all the time, and if they 
ever thought of him lying upstairs listening. They had all promised 
to come and see him from time to time, but nobody came except 
Tiny on her way to bed, very angry to be sent upstairs at twelve 
o’clock and spoiling the effect of her toilette by her rage and her 
tears. “They are going to keep it up for hours,” cried Tiny; 
“and how is a person to sleep with all that row going on?” It 
amused him faintly to see how angry Tiny was, and that she had 
entirely forgotten that he had already lain awake listening to it 
for hours that seemed to him endless. Then when fatigue began 
to conquer his wakefulness and he was nearly asleep, there 
flashed in a brilliant couple, Letty and Duke making a tour de 
valse in Mar’s little room, and bringing him sweetmeats from 
the supper table. They did not come at the promised time, but 
as soon as they remembered, with the careless, frank affectionate- 
ness of brothers and sisters. “It is nearly dawn,” said Mar, 
lifting his dazzled eyes. “Oh, not for hours yet,” they cried, 
valsing off again, almost before he could say, “ How beautiful you 
are, Letty.” It vexed the boy that she did not hear him say it, 
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and the sound of the carriages rattling up and down the avenue 
kept him awake for the rest of the night. But it was no longer 
night ; it was bright morning when the visitors went away, and 
the house fell into uneasy silence at last—silence that did not last 
long ; for of course the servants had to be up again to put every- 
thing straight and prepare for the needs of the new day. Poor 
Mar, he too had looked forward a little to the ball, to see it, and 
decide whether it was as fine in reality as it was in books, and to 
see Letty dancing, and to hear all the pleasant things that would 
be said of Duke. It was not so bad for him as it would have 
been for a girl, who would have wanted to dance and not merely 
to look on; but still it was a forlorn way of spending the first 
night of splendour that since ever he was born had taken place 
in his own house. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Winon de DW Enclos, 
THE ASPASIA OF FRANCE. 


THIS celebrated French woman was born on 15th of May, 1615, 
in Paris. Monsieur de L’Enclos, her father, was a native of 
Touraine and a man devoted to the pursuit of gaiety and 
pleasure; her mother was descended from the well-known 
Orleans family of Raconis. 

The father and mother of Ninon early disagreed as to the way 
in which she should be brought up. Monsieur de L’Enclos, a 
man of talents, but of low morality, omitted nothing in the 
education of his daughter that might tend to enhance her personal 
charms and the cultivation of her wit and mind. By his desire 
she perused the best authors; he taught her to touch the lute 
with exquisite grace and skill, while she undoubtedly imbibed 
his doubtful principles and emulated his tastes. Madame de 
L’Enclos, a pious woman, of austere morals and blameless life, 
endeavoured vainly to counteract an education which seemed to 
her no less dangerous than profane; and, with this end in view, 
she made her young daughter accompany her daily to vespers, 
or to hear religious discourses, which were little suited to 
Ninon’s tastes, and during which she used clandestinely to amuse 
herself with books of a light description. 

She lost this virtuous and model mother at the age of fourteen, 
and her father survived his wife little more than a year. On his 
death-bed he addressed his child in curious and characteristic 
terms: “ Draw near, Ninon,” said he. “ You see, my dear child 
that nothing more remains for me than the sad remembrance of 
those enjoyments I am now about to quit for ever. That their 
possession has been of no longer duration is the only charge 
which I bring against Nature. But alas! my regrets are useless 
as vain. You, who will survive me, must make the best of your 
precious time. Be never scrupulous respecting the number of 
your pleasures, but always select in their choice.” It is hardly 
to be wondered at that Ninon availed herself of a philosophy so 
truly epicurean, or that, with the léssons and example of her 
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father, it was soon said of her that though she thought like 
Epicurus she lived like Lats. 

Being desirous of preserving her liberty, and remaining un- 
married, she arranged her small patrimony with singular 
economy, and secured for herself a competency. This done, she 
formed her conduct and general behaviour on a system of refined 
libertinism, in which intellectual pleasures were blended with 
those of sense. Her great personal charms, her musical talents, 
her genius, the graces of her manner and her lively wit captivated 





all hearts, and her house soon became the rendezvous for the. 


greatest men of the age and all those who were distinguished 
for their rank, cleverness, or elegance. She was quite un- 
mercenary and disinterested in her amours, and guided solely 
by her taste and inclination in the distribution of favours; no 
base motives were allowed a share in the choice of her lovers. 
They could not charge her with perfidy, even if they had cause 
to complain of her inconstancy. 

Though corrupted by the unfortunate teaching of her father, 
her heart was still sincere; she considered love in its most 
ignoble and low form, as the mere caprice of the senses, a 
compact of animal gratification, or of mutual pleasure, free from 
duty. Friendship she worshipped as the most sacred bond of 
the heart ; but of that union of sentiment in which they are most 
exquisitely blended—of affection, which combines with the 
tenderness of love the stability and purity of friendship, she had, 
most unfortunately for herself, no conception. Ninon gave 
suppers, and those who assembled at her house, knowing their 
lovely hostess was not wealthy, were permitted to bring each his 
own dish of delicacies, a then no uncommon custom in France ; 
and so low was the moral tone of that epoch that even virtuous 
ladies, and the grandes dames of Louis XIII.’s court sought the 
acquaintance of this woman, who was known by the title of /a 
moderne Leontium. 

When about twenty-two, she had a dangerous illness that 
brought her to the brink of the grave. Her friends and admirers, 
who surrounded her bed, were deploring the sad fate that 
snatched her from their midst in the prime of life and the bloom 
of her beauty. “Ax/” she replied to them, “/e ne laisse au 
monde que des mourants.” “It seems to me,” says Voltaire, 
“that these words are truly philosophical, and that Ninon merits 
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the four lines written by St. Evremond at the bottom of her 
picture : 
“Lindulgent et sage Nature 
A formé le coeur de Ninon 


De la volupté d’Epicure 
Et de la vertu de Caton.” 


Ninon’s prayer was: “Mon Dieu, faites de moi un honnéte homme, 
et n'en faites jamais une honnéte femme.” The spirit of this 
expression in English virtually is: “My God, make me an 
honest man (or a man of honour), but never make me a woman 
of honour.” The fame of her wit, beauty and talent, procured 
her a visit from a royal lady who was not very particular in her 
own conduct and showed just as much aversion to the holy state 
of matrimony as Ninon herself did, and this was Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, who came to France in 1654. 

One of Mademoiselle de L’Enclos’ greatest friends was Mademoi- 
selle d’Aubigné, afterwards Madame de Maintenon, and even the 
marriage of the latter to Scarron did not interrupt the cordiality 
of their friendship. Monsieur de Villarceaux, an admirer of 
Mademoiselle d’Aubigné, was seduced by the more radiant 
charms of the lovely Ninon, and two children were the result of 
this amour, who were separated soon after their birth from their 
mother. Singularly melancholy and remarkable was the fate 
which befell the first-born of these two boys. 

Brought up in ignorance of his parentage, and carefully 
educated, at the age of nineteen he was introduced to Ninon, 
that he might receive at her house the finishing elegancies and 
polishes necessary for his entry into society as a man of fashion. 
Unaware of the relationship existing between him and _ his 
captivating hostess, he soon fell under the spell of her matchless 
charms and at length revealed to her the state of his feelings, 
when his urgency and passionate protestations obliged his mother 
to reveal the secret of his birth. Overwhelmed with horror, 
shame and grief at this revelation, the unhappy youth rushed 
from her presence and, obtaining a pistol, in the frenzy and 
madness of the moment put an end to his life and his ill-starred 
love. Ninon was naturally very much affected by this catas- 
trophe, which for a time clouded and overshadowed all her 
enjoyments. 
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' According to Voltaire, Cardinal Richelieu was the first lover. 


of Mademoiselle de l’Enclos, and the sole one for whom, in 
granting favours, she consulted her interest rather than her 
inclination. The Cardinal settled on her a pension of 2,000 
livres. The Count de Coligny, the last of that illustrious 
house, enjoyed her amatory friendship for some time, and it 
was she who induced him to abjure Protestantism, which was 
prejudicial to his interests, and to return to the bosom of the 
Church. Their mutual tenderness subsided by degrees into a 
tranquil friendship. St. Evremond was another of her lovers, 
and held an exalted place in her estimation. Huygens, the Dutch 
philosopher (who discovered, while he was in France, one of 
Saturn’s seven moons), left the study of the stars to read in the 
eyes of Ninon more tender and interesting things. To convert 
into a lover and a poet (for he wrote verses upon her) a great 
mathematician was one of the miracles reserved for her charms. 

A story is told of Bourdalon, the great preacher, and Ninon, 
that, though not much to the credit of the latter, is greatly to 
the honour of the former. Ninon piqued herself upon having in 
her train and receiving at her house all the great men of the age 
of Louis XIV.,, so illustrious and celebrated for the brilliant con- 
stellation of talent which it produced. 

Attracted by the reputation of Bourdalon, who was said to be 
the finest and most eloquent preacher of his times, she feigned 
sickness and sent to beg him to come and give her spiritual con- 
solation. The father, on his arrival, found the lady reclining on 


a couch in an elegant and voluptuous attitude, attired in a flow- ° 


ing robe the colour of summer skies, clasped at the waist with a 
silver snake, which revealed her fine bust and beautifully modelled 
arms, and surrounded by every allurement that would be likely 
to seduce the imagination or captivate the senses. 

In vain, on ¢/2s occasion—and perhaps the only one in all her 
long life—did Ninon practise her fascinations and display all her 
matchless charms. “I see not,” said the good man coldly, “that 
your malady is either of the mind or the body. You appear to 
me to be in perfect health. I will implore the grand Physician 
of Souls that he will heal you.” Having delivered this homily 
he retired, leaving the fair Ninon covered with shame and con- 
fusion, and justly so, for she had so many ardent and devoted 
admirers amongst the men of gallantry of the Grand Monarque’s 
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court that there was no need and no excuse for her trying to 
seduce from the path of rectitude the good péve Bourdalon. 

One of the most famous and most favoured amongst her many 
admirers was Charles, Marquis de Sévigné, whose sister Frangoise, 
Comtesse de Grignan, received from their mother, the celebrated 
Madame de Sévigné, those charming letters that won for her 
world-wide fame. 

Amongst other captives to this incomparable Circe were the 
Prince of Condé, the Duke de Rochefoucault, Moliére, Fontenelle, 
Rémond, and a host of others. 

Another fascinated by her charms was the Great Prior of 
Vendéme, and he importuned her ceaselessly with protestations 
of his devotion, while the preference she displayed for his rivals 
extorted from him bitter reproaches. For some unexplained 
reason she could not endure this man, and he, one day, provoked 
at the coldness with which she listened to his protestations of 
love and his angry complaints, quitted her apartment in a tower- 
ing passion, throwing on her toilet table as he went a paper 
containing the following lines :— 

“ Indigne de mes feux, indigne de mes larmes, 
Je renonce sans peine a tes foibles appas : 
Mon amorr te prétoit des charmes, 
Ingrate, tu n’en avois pas.” 
Ninon wittily parodied his verses, and replied : 


“ Insensible & tes feux, insensible 4 tes larmes, 
Je te vis renoncer 4 mes foibles appas : 
Mais si l’amour préte des charmes, 
Pourquoi n’en empruntois tu pas ?” 

The Maréchal de Choiseul was equally distasteful to her and 
courted her favour in vain. One day, when he was enumerating 
all his good qualities, accomplishments and attractions, she 
scornfully turned from him, quoting from Corneille, “O Ciel / gue 
de vertus vous me faites hair.” 

Though a femme galante, she was not without good qualities, 
and she won the name of “ Za delle gardeuse de cassette,” from a 
circumstance in which she displayed the greatest integrity. 

Monsieur de Gourville, one of her many lovers, killed in a duel 
a French nobleman of some consequence, and was obliged to fly 
the country. His money, jewels and valuables he put into two 


caskets. One he intrusted to the charge of Mademoiselle de 
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L’Enclos, the other to that of a devotee. On his return, he first 
applied to the latter for his treasure, and was told that, preferring 
the good of his soul to that which would have damned it, he 
had employed the contents of the casket in works of charity. 
Though much chagrined and annoyed at his loss, Gourville had 
to submit to it without protest, but he felt that it would be useless 
to appeal to his mistress for the casket he had left with her, 
feeling sure that a woman of her type would have disposed of 
the contents. What was his surprise, therefore, on receiving a 
request from Ninon to come to her house. “Oh, Gourville,” said 
she to him, as he entered, “a great misfortune has happened 
during your absence.” Gourville, anticipating the loss of his 
treasures, remained silent, while Ninon continued—“ If you still 
love me, the misfortune is irreparable, since I have lost my 
inclination for you; but with my love I have not lost my 
memory. Behold the casket which you intrusted to my care, 
and with it I offer you my friendship.” 

On examining the casket Monsieur de Gourville found its 
contents intact, and, delighted with her integrity, he vowed eternal 
friendship, and wished to reward her for her trouble and fidelity. 
But this Ninon would not hear of. All his entreaties were fruit- 
less. She said she had simply performed a duty and would 
accept no acknowledgment. Thus was the femme galante 
proved to be more honourable than the man of God. Shortly 
after this, two men of high rank, admirers of Ninon, quarrelled 
about her most violently and disturbed the peace of the court. 
Anne of Austria, who had recently been appointed Regent, was’ 
so much annoyed at the whole affair that she threatened to send 
the fair cause of the contention into a convent. When informed of 
what the Queen intended to do, Mademoiselle de I’Enclos replied 
“That provided her Majesty would place her in a convent of 
Cordeliers, she would be well content.” The Cordeliers was a 
monastery for men! — 

After a while the storm blew over, and the Regent, who was of 
a kind and indulgent disposition, permitted Ninon to remain at 
liberty. 

She had a great aversion to inebriates, and forbid Chapelle to 
come to her house on account of his being a victim to this vice. 
Enraged at her severity, his love changed to hatred. He 
became her most bitter enemy, and took a vow that he would 
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not retire to rest for a whole month without first getting in- 
toxicated and writing satirical songs against Ninon. He kept 
this vow, at great cost to himself, for his excesses at this period 
undoubtedly shortened his life. 

In the latter half of her life Mademoiselle de |’Enclos was given 
the title of Minon philosophe, and, purchasing a house near the 
Place Royale, furnished it with exquisite taste and elegance, and 
here in the little Hétel de Rambouillet she entertained at her 
receptions the best people in Paris. People of high rank and 
ladies of character and position eagerly sought the entrée to her 
house, for her assemblies were of the most brilliant description, 
and a perfect galaxy of wit, talent and genius present. 

However, the levities of her youth were not forgotten and 
occasionally she experienced mortifications, and was the object of 
ill-natured sarcasms. The effect of these unpleasant little episodes 
was counteracted by innumerable panegyrics and flattering com- 
pliments. The Platonist Rémond was in the habit of declaim- 
ing that he owed all his knowledge to Mademoiselle de !’Enclos. 
Some one having told Ninon that Rémond boasted “that she 
had formed him,” replied, “ That she had then done as God did, 
who repented himself that he had made man.” 

The Abbé Tétu, who had in his youth been an extremely wild 
and dissipated man, conceived the idea of converting his fasci- 
nating countrywoman. 

“He believed,” smiled Ninon, “that my conversion would do 
him honour, and that the king would give him an abbey ; but if 
he does not make his fortune but through my soul, he will run 
the risk of dying without a benefice.” 

Ninon preserved her wonderful beauty to a very advanced age, 
some say by the constant use of rain-water ; others that she was 
in the habit of rising with the dawn and washing her face in the 
dew that lay thickly on the grass at day-break. But it is much 
more likely that her fine features altered little with advancing 
years, and that she skilfully painted her face and called in the 
aid of perruquier and perfumer, and thus appeared lovely long 
after that period at which female loveliness usually changes and 
fades away. The Abbé de Chateauneuf, who admired her greatly, 
asked her why she treated him so coldly and cruelly? “I wait,” 
replied she, with one of her divine smiles, “for my birthday, 
when I shall have completed my seventieth year.” 
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There is a still more extraordinary story told of this extra- 
ordinary woman. In 1696, the Abbé Gedoyn, an extremely 
clever young man of nine-and-twenty, was presented to her, and 
the remains of her beauty or the charm of her witty conversation 
inspired him with a grande passion. He implored the object of 
his passion to listen to his suit, to once more become /Vinon 
galante for his sake. At last she consented. An hour was fixed. 
The young abbé was true to the appointment, and delighted with 
his good fortune he inquired why it had been delayed so long. 

“Forgive me, my dear abbé,” replied the lady, “if from a small 
share of vanity, which I could not forbear indulging, I was willing, 
for the novelty of the amour, to wait till I had attained my 
eightieth year, which I did last night.” 

The connection between the Abbé Gedoyn and Mademoiselle 
de l’Enclos lasted a year, and then the lady thought fit to dissolve 
it and dismissed her last lover. 

The abbé, though denied her love, remained her friend, and 
during the remainder of her life visited her frequently, always 
retaining his admiration for her. After this gallant affair Ninon 
became religious, attended church regularly, confessed, and received 
the viaticum with an appearance outwardly, at any rate, of devotion. 

When her old friend Madame de Maintenon was elevated to the 
position of counsellor and friend of Louis XIV. she did not for- 
get Ninon, to whom she sent a message, “ That on condition of 
her becoming devout and thinking seriously of a future state, she 
would provide her an apartment at court and increase her fortune.” 

Mademoiselle de I’Enclos replied “that she neither wanted for- 
tune nor a mask, that she was satisfied with the conversation of a 
few friends and the enjoyment of an income of 8,000 livres ; nor 
would she change conditions with Madame de Maintenon herself, 
to endure the same constraint.” This showed Ninon’s sense, for, 
while she enjoyed herself to the last day of her life, her friend 
was the victim of a frightful exuz, and the slave of a capricious 
and unpleasable king. 

When Ninon was eighty-five, Voltaire, then a boy, was pre- 
sented to her. She was greatly pleased with him and his con- 
versation, which seemed to presage his future greatness, and by 
her will she bequeathed to him 2,000 livres to purchase books. 
He was not very grateful, however, to his patroness, for in speak- 
ing of her afterwards he said, “ e//e ¢tott séche comme une momie !” 
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She died at Paris on 17th October, 1705, in her ninety-first 
year, regretted by all who knew her. The approach of death in 
no way disturbed her equanimity. She preserved to the last 
great tranquillity of mind and her captivating manners, and that 
her brilliant wit was undimmed is shown by the fact that a few 
hours before her death she composed the following lines : 

“Qu’un vain espoir ne vienne point s’offrir, 
Qui puisse ébranler mon courage ; 
Je suis en age de mourir, 
Que ferois-je ici davantage ?” 

Some one very justly said of her, “ that she carried the flowers 
of spring to a late autumn.” 

The immortal Jean Jacques Rousseau wrote of. her, “She 
united to the virtues of our sex all the graces of her own, which 
rendered her superior even to some of the greatest men.” 

The letters she wrote to the Abbé de Chateauneuf were burnt 
by his orders when he was dying. 

A few of her letters are printed in St. Evremond’s collection. 
These are undoubtedly genuine. Those under her name, pub- 
lished in a volume addressed to Villarceaux, De. Sévigné, &c., 
are spurious. She wrote with spirit, ease, elegance and wit, and 
it is a pity that there are not more of them preserved. 

One of her sons, Mamed la Boissiére, died in 1732, at the age 
of seventy-five years, at Toulon, where he was an officer of 
marines. He was a peculiar man, and passionately fond of music, 
of which he did not know a note. We have already mentioned 
the sad fate of Ninon’s elder son. Le Sage made use of this un- 
happy adventure in his romance of Gil Blas. 

The Abbé de Chateauneuf composed the following epitaph to 
her memory: 

“Tl n’est rien que la mort ne dompte : 

Ninon, qui prés d’un siécle a servi les amours, 

Vient enfin de finir ses jours ; 

Elle fut de son sexe, et ’honneur et la honte. 

Inconstant dans ses désirs, 

Délicate dans ses plaisirs ; 

Pour ses amis, fidéle et sage, 

Pour ses amans, tendre et volage ; 

Elle fit régner dans son cceur, 

Et la gallanterie et l’austére pudeur ; 
Et montra ce que peut le triomphant mélange, 
Des charmes de Vénus et de l’esprit d’un ange.” 








Three Pictures. 


PICTURE I. 


IT is the spring of 1876—spring in the south. A tall hedge of 
pink roses, whose long trails, thickly studded with fragrant 
blossoms, hang down to the ground or clamber in luxurious 
profusion round the rough wooden paling, separates the garden 
of the Casa Agnese from the road. 

The Casa itself is a long low one-storied house, painted a 
brilliant yellow and adorned with elaborate brown frescoes ; it is 
nearly hidden by clumps of magnolia trees with their shiny 
leaves and great cup-like flowers of purest white. The house is 
built in the picturesque Italian style, with an open tower at one 
end and a huge loggia at the other, round whose pillars clematis 
and passion-flower twine thickly. 

On the loggia stand some bamboo lounging chairs adorned 
with bright tasselled cushions, and in the centre stands a straw 
table on which lie books and papers. In one of the chairs a 
young girl is seated, reclining idly back in the cushions ; her small 
neatly-shod feet are crossed, and peep from under the hem of her 
pretty pink batiste frock ; a large leghorn hat lies on her lap, and 
her little plump fingers are toying with the velvet strings. Her 
companion, a young man, sits opposite her, and seemingly finds 
the picture before his eyes a pleasing one to look at, and one 
altogether to his taste, for he keeps his eyes unceasingly fixed 
on the pretty face with its laughing dark eyes and pink dimpled 
cheeks. The waves of dark hair are brushed off the low fore- 
head and coiled into a shining mass at the back of the charming 
little head ; the small, slightly vetvoussé nose and pouting red lips 
give an air of piquancy to the little face, which is of that type of 
beauty which most captivates a man’s admiration. 

And Luba Timanoff is quite conscious of her charms, and an 
adept in all the coquettish graces and wiles which bring men to 
her feet. Her cousin Demian has been in love with her ever 
since the time he had first seen her—he an awkward schoolboy, 
and she a graceful little maid of some nine summers. Demian 
thought then he had never seen such an enchanting apparition 
as this little cousin of his, with her lustrous eyes and black 
curls. He likened her in his mind to those little pixies or elves, 
‘which in Russian folk-lore are said to people the mossy glades 
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of the great green forests. And Luba accepted her cousin’s 
devotion as her due. Together they would wander through the 
woods seeking berries, and tiring out the French governess who 
was supposed to keep ever at her pupil’s side during these 
rambles, but who instead would settle down, with some yellow- 
backed novel, under a spreading tree and leave the children to do 
what they liked. Demian would wind a wreath out of the scarlet 
berries and shiny leaves of the cranberry plant, and place it on 
the flowing locks of his divinity, then they would play at fanciful 
childish games—Luba be an enchanted princess, kept by some 
cruel fajry in these leafy bowers, and Demian the knight who 
was to rescue her and carry her off as his bride. And as the 
years passed by, what had been once child’s play had grown to 
be the one great and all-dominant passion of Demian’s existence. 

Then came the day when he left the gymnasium for good and 
all ; a stalwart broad-shouldered lad of twenty, with an expres- 
sion of energy and determination on his good-looking face, far 
beyond his years. 

He had found Luba in the garden amongst her flowers, she 
the fairest flower of them all (so he thought), and he had gone 
straight up to her with outstretched hands, had taken the soft 
fingers prisoners, and putting all the eloquence of love into his 
dark eyes had looked long at the blushing face with its shy 
wondering expression, and then kissed the sweet red lips. 

From that hour, Luba and Demian were betrothed. Luba’s 
parents made no objection to their marriage, when Demian 
should have served his time in the army, and then settle on the 
estate in the south of Russia which he had inherited from his 
father, for he was an orphan and independent, and for Russia fairly 
well off. 

Countess Timanoff would have wished for a more brilliant 
match for her daughter, but Luba loved her cousin and that was 
sufficient ; if she were happy all would be right. In the mean- 
time, till Demian’s term of military service had expired, they 
would go abroad ; the countess fancied Luba was delicate, and a 
year in Italy would be the thing to invigorate this hot-house plant. 
Florence was settled on, that beloved resort of fashionable 
Russian society ; there the Timanoffs found many old friends and. 
acquaintances, and were soon /ancés in the Florentine society, 
so largely composed of the foreign element. Luba’s beauty 
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gained for her universal admiration, and ere long she had several 
suitors for her hand, her engagement to her cousin being kept a 
secret. The countess regretted now more than ever the “childish 
folly,” as she called it, while Luba only laughed at her admirers, 
and averred she did not mean to marry for yet a while. Life as it 
was, was too nice ; she had no wish for change—but of her lover 
far away in Russia she said not a word. 

Now, his term of service expired, Demian had come to remind 
her of her promise, full of buoyant hopes for the future. They 
would be married when the autumn tints were on the trees, and 
then go and live on Demian’s estate. With a lover’s eloquence 
he would picture their life there, the evening drives in the sleighs 
with the moon shedding her bright beams on the snowy land- 
scape, making the white expanse glisten as if strewn with 
countless diamonds. Then again, hand in hand, they would 
skate over the polished surface of the lake, swift as the flight of 
the birds overhead, and when tired out with the delicious lassitude 
of supple-limbed youth they would rest by their blazing fireside, 
and talk of their love and happiness. 

This same day Demian was to leave again for Russia to get 

all things ready for his bride, and he had begged Luba to sit 
with him once more on the flower-scented loggia, their favourite 
spot. The young man’s heart was heavy at the thought of 
parting for a time from his fiancée ; to-day a vague feeling of 
anxiety and apprehension had taken the place of his usual 
buoyant happiness. Was it that he found Luba too indifferent 
at this separation of but a few months? He thought it might be, 
and tried to shake off the weight which seemed to burden his 
heart. : 
“ Luba, you will not forget me when I am gone—you will keep 
true to me, dearest?” The sound of her lover’s voice startled 
Luba and so did the words; she looked up quickly, while a bright 
blush rose to her face; it seemed to her as if Demian had read 
her thoughts. 

“Silly boy,” she answered, pouting ; “you don’t deserve that 
I should answer such a question as that. Why, do you think 
I ama hypocrite? I am really very angry with you.” 

She turned her head a little so that Demian could only see the 
delicate profile. Seized with passionate remorse, the poor boy 
knelt down by the side of the huge wicker chair and tried to 
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capture one of the little hands which were now twisting with 


a i. 
‘same vehemence the unoffending hat-strings. 

“Forgive me, duschenka moja,’* he whispered. “I am a 
brute to tease you with my stupid jealousy. Say you forgive 
me.” 

Luba turned her face, now all wreathed in smiles, towards him. 

“T forgive you,” she said, “for this once.” 

4 And Demian, kissing fervently the little palm extended to him, 
é felt again raised into the seventh heaven. 


PICTURE II. 


THE altar is one blaze of lights—joyously the peals of the organ 
resound through the aisles of the great church, crammed with 
spectators. The altar itself stands in a very bower of roses of 
every hue, and the steps, covered with a crimson velvet carpet, 
are strewn with white blossoms. The rays of sunlight, falling 
through the stained windows and piercing the gloom beyond, 
seem to shower gold on the figures of the bride and bridegroom 
kneeling before the officiating priest, who, with uplifted hands, 
is pronouncing the nuptial benediction. The minor priests and 
acolytes stand around, brilliant-robed figures. 

The rich folds of the bride’s satin dress lie pure and sheeny on 
the red-hued steps, and the long tulle veil envelops face and 
figure in a soft cloud. The bridegroom wears a uniform rich in 
gold embroidery and his breast is decorated with many an order 
which sparkle in the sunbeams and which dazzled the eyes of 
the crowd as he followed his bride up to the altar. 

“ Son’ ben trovato,” is the verdict of the public. What matters 

“ it that the bridegroom’s head is bald—that tell-tale wrinkles show 
round the tired eyes, and that he might well be the grandfather 
of the blooming young creature kneeling beside him—for is he 
not the millionaire, Prince Taliani?—a great personage, and 
therefore of other stuff than ordinary mortals are made of, nor 
to be measured by the common standard ? 

And now the ceremony is over ; the newly-made husband and 
wife rise from their knees and, followed by a part of the wedding 
guests assembled, proceed to the vestry, where they receive the 
jy congratulations of their more intimate friends. With a smiling 


ut * “ My soul.”—Russian epithet of endearment. 
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face and sparkling eyes Princess Luba Taliani returns the em- 
braces of her family and her own particular friends ; she feels 
this is the supreme moment of triumph in her young life, and 
the whole vista of the brilliant future in store for her unrolls 
itself before her dazzled imagination. And now the moment 
has arrived when she and her husband are to drive off from the 
church. By the old prince’s special desire he and his bride are 
not to appear at the dinner given by the Timanoffs after the 
wedding, but are to proceed straight to the old family palazzo of 
the Talianis—a twenty miles’ drive amongst the sunny slopes of 
the Appenines. The last kisses have been interchanged, and 
Countess Timanoff has shed tears over her daughter, though in 
her heart she is singing an anthem of praise over Luba’s good 
luck ; but tears look well on such solemn occasions coming from 
a mother—at least, so Countess Timanoff and her friends think. 

As the brougham drives off, Luba’s lovely smiling face 
appears at tbe window and elicits an enthusiastic “Eviva la 
principessa ! ” from the crowd of idlers stationed round the church. 
She lets her eyes wander along the compact line of people stand- 
ing on the pavement close to the carriage, which, owing to the 
throng, is proceeding at a foot’s pace, and the next moment she 
has turned white to the lips and instinctively draws back into 
the corner of the carriage. That face and figure, so close that 
had she stretched out her arm she could have touched it, was it 
not the one which had persistently haunted her, however hard 
she had tried to banish it from memory and heart. Demian— 
but how came he there? and what was that blood-red scar, 
reaching from one temple to the other and making the pallor of 
his face still more death-like? A sudden chill fear seized her ; 
sick and faint at heart she closed her eyes—afraid to meet again 
those which had looked at her with such a world of dumb 
anguish and reproach in them. 

She started violently as she felt her hand inclosed by chill 
fingers and a cracked voice whisper in her ear : 

“ Carissima, what ails you? You are so pale.” 

With a great effort she rouses herself and forces a smile to her 
pale lips. 

“It is nothing,” she replies in an unsteady voice ; “only a little 
giddiness. The church was so hot.” 

“Poor little dove,” replies the. bridegroom tenderly, and, lifting 
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the little hand he holds to his lips, he presses a long kiss on it. 
Luba longs to snatch it away, for of asudden she loathes this old 
dandy at her side, for whose millions she has sold herself. Now, 
when it is too late, she repents what she has done in an agony of 
impotent regret and remorse. Already her sin has brought with 
it its own punishment, and surely Demian is avenged ! 


PICTURE III. 


THE rays of the afternoon sun are shining through the windows 
of the military hospital at Alexinatz and falling on the white, 
still face of a young man lying on one of the miserable pallets. 
He wears the uniform of a Servian officer, dirty and torn ; the 
coat, open at the breast, shows the blood-stained shirt. His 
arms lie stiff and motionless by his side, and the white bandages, 
in which his head and brow are swathed, enhance the ghastly 
pallor of the pinched face. Black shadows lie under the sunken 
eyes which glitter between the half-closed lids. A woman clad 
in the garb of a sister of mercy kneels beside him and gazes with 
eyes in which tears of compassion have gathered at the face on 
which death has cast its shadow. “Poor boy,” she murmurs 
involuntarily. “So young, and yet to die! What a cruel fate.” 
At the sound of her voice, low as it is, Demian opens his eyes ; 
but all light has gone out of them for evermore, and they are 
fixed and glassy. His parched lips move, but no sound comes 
from them. With a supreme effort he raises himself from the 
hard pillow, and, stretching out his arms, seems beckoning to 
some object at the other end of the room. The nurse turns her 
head to look, but can see nothing save the bare whitewashed 
wall on which the sun is making patches of light. 

“Luba!” 

With that piercing cry Demian falls back on the pillow, while 
the red stream of his life’s blood, pouring from his lips, dyes the 
rough sheets crimson. At the same hour that the wedding 
chimes are ringing out joyously, far away in sunny, smiling Italy, 
the bell of the little chapel at Alexinatz is tolling for the dead, 
and one amongst their number has found what he hoped and 
sought for in that distant land—far away from country and kin 
—the quiet resting-place where the weary spirit and broken 


heart are at peace for evermore. 
B. E. K, 








Everitlde’s Choice. 


EVERILDE FAIRFAX was an only child, perhaps a spoilt one ; 
certainly she was beloved by her parents, and if the number of 
her suitors may be taken as a proof of her amiability, she was not 
selfishly spoilt, although she had one great failing. 

It had been remarked, from the time that she could run from 
father to mother supported by a finger only, that Everilde always 
wanted something she ought not to have, and her father laughingly 
declared that if she were offered a sugar plum and a piece of iron 
she would eat the iron, or try to do so, and throw the sweet 
away. 

As years passed, Mrs. Fairfax noticed that whenever her 
daughter had occasion to choose between two or more pleasures, 
or if there were two ways of doing anything, the more unlikely 
one was chosen. 

And now that suitors thronged to the shrine of beauty, and 
Everilde had offered to her wealth, position, and love, she chose 
the poorest of her lovers, much to the disappointment of her 
father, who had no mean dowry to give, and who thought she 
ought to have “done better.” 

Fred Emsworth thought his bride the loveliest and best woman 
in the world. He laughed heartily when she told him of her 
predilection for things her parents did not approve, and asked 
whether he ought not to be placed on the list. “You?” she 
replied. “Oh, no; there can be no objection to you. At least I 
never heard of any.” 

Two young people, so very much in love, ought to have gone 
happily through life; but as they were no better than other 
people they found, after a time, that their path was not strewn 
with rose-leaves, and by degrees little weaknesses in each other’s 
characters became apparent. Fred found his wife’s attention 
taken up by her firstborn, and solaced himself at his club by 
taking a few more glasses of wine or spirits than had been his 
wont. 

Everilde was not slow to perceive a change in her husband, 
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imperceptible though it was to others. She missed the little 
attentions which had been lavished on her during the first year 
of her married life,and while singing a lullaby to her darling 
boy was secretly regretting the choice she had made. 

It was not that she did not love her husband. She was 
perfectly loyal, not even allowing her thoughts to rest on one of 
her old admirers, but she thought she had mistaken the character 
and disposition of the man she had chosen. The truth was she 
had not really known anything about the matter; she had made 
a hero in her imagination, and clothed it with the handsome face 
and manly form of Fred Emsworth, and when she found him 
weak and yielding to the wishes of his acquaintances, while he 
grew every year more neglectful of her and his home, she thought 
sadly of her broken idol as but the last of her mistakes. 

It was the tenth wedding-day. The blinds were drawn down, 
voices hushed, footsteps scarcely heard. Everilde stood by a 
cold still form. Death had claimed her boy, and she looked at 
the precious clay with a dull feeling: of incomprehension. It 
seemed impossible that her oze comfort should have been taken 
away. Her boy had loved her with such a sweet pure love that 
she had come to consider him all the world held dear : now that 
he could no longer give smile for smile, nor speak a loving word, 
it seemed to her like a terrible nightmare from which she could 
not awake, and in which things were both real and unreal. 

One reality was present, rending her heart every time she 
looked at her husband. He had to be fetched home from his 
club when their boy had drawn his last breath. That fact, real 
and stern, lacerated the heart of the mother, who forgave all 
neglect of herself, but could not forgive shat neglect to the dying 
child. Suddenly she remembered the day, with a sharp pang 
that brought realization of the loss she had sustained, followed 
by blank despair. 

Months passed, in which Mr. Emsworth felt that his wife was as 
much lost to him as was his boy, whom he had loved better than 
his conduct allowed any one to suppose. 

“If I had only been stronger and resisted my tempting friends,” 
he would think, “we might have been so happy even now in our 
sorrow ; as it is I have not courage to try to comfort Everilde. 
That unlucky visit to the club when the poor boy was ill has so 
set her against me that she can’t bear to look at me.” 
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To his wife he said, “ If I had known poor Harry was going to 
die I would never have left him a moment.” 

The only answer to this was a look of unutterable sorrow. 

Things got worse instead of better. The mutual grief, which 
ought to have drawn them more closely together, was a barrier 
between them. Hours were spent alone by Everilde every 
evening while her husband tried to drown both sorrow and the 
voice of conscience in the cup that poisons both brain and body. 
The flushed face and shaking hands told their tale too plainly for 
any wife to misunderstand, and Mrs. Emsworth grew alarmed 
and anxious. In vain she entreated her husband not to go out 
so much; the reply came quick and stinging: 

“What is there to stay at home for? You always have a 
sorrowful face, and never a kind word to give me. I will go out 
to get away from you.” 

“To get away from me. Fred, has it come to that?” 

“It has. You drive me crazy with your repinings ; you are 
always murmuring against the decree of Providence.” 

“Am I? When have I done so? I don’t remember.” 

“You are always doing it. Your grief-stricken countenance is 
a continual reproach to me. I can’t help our boy having been 
taken ; if I could have saved him, don’t you think I would?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, I am sure you would. I am learning to know 
how much you loved him. You didn’t seem to care much for 
him, at least it seemed so to me, and—and I thought you didn’t 
love - 

She broke down utterly. Her husband felt ashamed of what 

-he had said, and began to soothe and comfort her. 

“Forgive me, darling ; I have been cruel to you. Whata brute 
I am to say such things! Try to forgive me, and I will be kinder 
to you.” 

“T never meant to repine or to reproach you,” she sobbed, “but 
I get nervous when you stay out so long, and I am very lonely 
now.” 

“Yes, I know I leave you alone more than I ought, but fellows 
always want me to go and spend a bit of time with them ; and 
you never talk to me now as you used to do, so I have made 
myself believe you didn’t want me to stay with you.” 

“T do want you,” she murmured ; “I am tired of sitting sewing 
or reading hours together. I wish you would stay at home.” 
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“T will, after to-night. I am obliged to go to Brown’s—I 
promised ; but I’ll stay in to-morrow night and every night, if I 
may be forgiven.” 

“T forgive you, dear,” replied the penitent wife, “if you will 
forgive me for being so sorrowful. It is another of my mistakes.” 

“The only mistake you ever made was giving yourself to me. 
I have not taken care of you as I might have done.” 

With the best will in the world Fred Emsworth found it very 
difficult to stay at home more than two evenings a week. Some 
of those with whom he associated were loth to let him slip 
through their fingers, for he was a companionable fellow, well 
read and a good talker. So it came to pass that in a few weeks 
Everilde was almost as much alone as she had ever been. 

Another year went by. Then came a crash, and every one 
knew that Mr. Emsworth had spent money too freely, and was 
unable to keep up the same style of living that his wife had been 
accustomed to in her father’s house. 

Not till then had Everilde supposed any one but herself aware 
of her husband’s unsteady habits ; but it came to her ears that 
many of his best friends had known, and tried to persuade him 
from it, even years before. Then indeed it seemed to her that 
life had no hope for her. 

As it often happens, however, the darkness is most dense before 
the dawn. When things could no longer be kept from criticism, 
Mr. Emsworth shrank from the blame which he well knew he 
had merited. In his remorse he feared to seek sympathy from 
her whom he had wronged most of all; but Everilde had passed 
through dark waters, and knew how to pity without hurting the 
sorrowful. 

“We will go away, love,” she said, tenderly stroking her hus- 
band’s fair hair. “We will try again. I will help you by being 
careful, and forgetting everything but that we have to live for 
each other.” 

“ How brave you are, my darling! Why, I have been afraid to 
tell you what was coming upon us, for fear you troubled about 
it, and here you take it “ calmly as if it were nothing.” 

“T want to help you.” 

Was it nothing to the one who was trying to do her duty— 
trying to.show how she thought sympathy should be shown in 
time of need? No matter what it cost her she would go away 
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with her husband, and help him to make a new start. She knew 
it would cost her an effort, but no thought tempted her to do or 
say anything contrary to words of encouragement spoken in the 
belief that she should save her husband from despair. 

Fred Emsworth saw his wife at her true value, saw also his own 
selfishness, and determined to prove himself worthy of her. Ina 
new sphere he laboured diligently, and not only paid his debts 
honourably and replaced Everilde in the comfortable position 
she had been born to, but treated her with consideration and 
loving care. 

In a few years they returned to their former home, and lived 
the new life there. Children grew up around them, who loved 
and reverenced them. There was loving remembrance of the 
dear boy who had gone before, although his name was not often 
mentioned, and the loving mother, so devoted to her husband, 
never felt in those days that she had been unfortunate in making 


her choice. 
LILY LEE. 





Unsatisfied. 


OH, dear dead days that dearer grow, 
I look behind and thro’ my tears, 
Across a wide, wide gulf of years, 

I see ye now and now I know. 


When I was yours and ye were mine, 
Ah, me! I knew not your true worth, 
And, longing for the futures birth, 

Found nothing pass as slow as time. 


The joys I hoped for never came, 
While those I held slipp’d from my clasp, 
As I stretch’d yearning hands to grasp 
Something beyond—'tis e’er the same. 


We strain dim eyes up to the stars, 
Nor heed the blossoms at our feet ; 
Like puny birds we beat and beat 
Our lives out ’gainst Fate’s prison bars. 
M. HEDDERWICK BROWNE. 






























The Greatest of all Love. 


By the Author of “ His REPUTATION,” “A DOUBLE SACRIFICE,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


FAIRHOLME, the residence of Colonel Forrester, late of the 
Horse Guards, was indeed appropriately named, and any one less 
preoccupied than the butler now hurrying through the drawing- 
rooms in search of the young mistress of this charming old 
country house would, unlike the man in question, have stopped 
in delighted contemplation of the fair scene which met his gaze 
as, passing out of the long French window, his eyes fell upon the 
object of his quest. 

The lovely old garden, with its profusion of flowers, its velvet 
lawns with the spreading beeches here and there, its winding 
gravel paths, the heavily perfumed air, the songs of the birds, and 
over all the golden sunlight, made a fitting framework for the 
one human figure in its midst. 

But all the glory of the sunshine, of the blue sky, the brilliancy 
of the flowers themselves, seemed to pale before the perfection of 
outline of the young girl, who, with glowing cheeks and eyes that 
reflected the purity of the soul shining through them, stood there 
in that full enjoyment of life and nature which a healthy body 
and sound mind gives to us at the age of eighteen and in the 
month of June. 

In truth Hetty Forrester seemed created to be set in fair scenes 
and happy circumstances. The bright golden hair, the liquid 
blue eyes, the cherry lips, ready at any moment to part and emit 
some sound of joy, the lithe round form, so supple and full of 
grace, each and all of her many charms could not fail to bring 
gladness to the hearts of all who beheld her. 

The garden, and the broad vista of undulating meadows 
beyond, where the silver stream wound its way, murmuring tender 
secrets to the little pebbles nestling within it for protection ; the 
little village lying snug in a hollow to the right, with the spire of 
its ivy-grown church rising tall above the red roofs of the cottages ; 


the peaceful tinkle of its little bell, recalling to the memory of 
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such as had forgotten, that God had made the earth in all its fair- 
ness, and that to Him, those whose lines He had laid in pleasant 
places should give thanksgiving—all this, nay, every tree and 
stone within her view, were as well known to Hetty as the features 
of the fair smiling face which greeted her from out of her looking- 
glass every morning about sunrise: yet her innate love of beauty 
caused her to drink in fresh delights every time she saw her 
surroundings, as now, in the full glory of their summer clothing 
and their sunniest aspect. 

At the sound of the voice calling her the young oil turned 
gaily round, but the joyous words died unspoken upon her lips as 
she caught sight of the expression on the man’s face. 

“What is it, Miles?” she exclaimed, the bright colour fading 
out of her cheeks in a moment. “Is anything wrong?” 

“You must come to the master at once, Miss Hetty; he has 
had letters which must have brought him bad news, for I never 
see him before in his present mood like P 

Without waiting to ask or hear more, Hetty sprang past the 
old butler and flew across the lawn in the direction of the library, 
where the colonel spent the best part of the day. 

Through the window she saw her father sitting at the table, his 
face drawn and grey, his eyes fixed with an expression of anguish 
upon vacancy. 

Entering the room hurriedly she sprang to his side ; but even 
her terrified appeal to him to tell her what was the matter, to 
speak to her, drew from him nothing but a gesture of pain and a 
motion towards some open letters on the table, which she inter- 
preted as a sign to her to read and judge for herself. Glancing 
‘down, she recognized one as containing the handwriting of her 
-brother, and feeling assured that this could contain no tidings of 
evil import, she turned to the other, from her father’s old and 
trusty friend, General Arthur Stewart. 

Trembling so that she could hardly stand, Hetty picked up the 
latter paper and read as follows: 





“MY DEAR OLD FRIEND, 
“I scarcely know how to commence a letter which must 

carry tidings worse than death into the home of the man I love 
-best on earth. A cheque for £500, with my signature, was pre- 
sented at my bank two days ago, and dishonoured. The signa- 
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ture was a forgery. Suspicion, needless to say not mine, fell 
upon your son, and although at the bank I denied the forgery, I 
was bound to sift the matter. Cecil was questioned, and, while 
at first he seemed too dazed to comprehend the matter, he 
presently—admitted his guilt. In spite of his assertion, or I 
should rather say, non-denial of the crime, I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the noble son of so noble a father could be capable 
of so base an act. What could have prompted such a course? 
He is not in debt nor in need of money. These last days have 
been as miserable as any I have known in all my life. Cecil goes 
about silent and self-contained, refusing to give any account of 
himself or the state of his affairs; and no doubt fearing Gerald’s 
influence over him, he has carefully avoided an instant’s conver- 
sation with the latter, who is in despair over the whole affair. I 
am still too disturbed to write connectedly ; as to condolence, I 
know your honourable nature too well to venture upon that. 
“In deepest sympathy and old-standing love, 
“Yours as ever, 
“ ARTHUR STEWART.” 


In utter bewilderment Hetty took up the other letter. It con- 
tained a bare statement of the facts of the accusation, and of his 
inability to disprove the justice of it, a few incoherent words of 
regret at the disgrace brought thus upon his father’s name, 
coupled with the information that the general, out of love for his 
old friend, had at once hushed up the affair, so that no particulars 
of it would ever be bruited abroad ; and that he, Cecil, would 
take himself away at once out of their ken, so that his presence 
might not prevent his people from forgetting as far as possible 
the fatal incident. Then came some words so carefully erased 
that all Hetty’s attention did not enable her to decipher them ; 
and then a line through which, in spite of its cold words, and 
partly by the uncertain characters betraying the trembling of the 
hand which had traced them—that writing usually so bold and 
free—Hetty can read all the yearning love of the young man for 
his deeply wronged parent and sister. 

“TI plead for no forgiveness,” he wrote ; “to an honourable 
mind such a sin must be always unpardonable, the more so to his 
nearest and dearest,” and then the simple signature, “ CECIL ”— 
that was all. 


18* 
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Hetty passed her hand across her brow as she laid down the 
letter, as if trying sufficiently to clear her thoughts to enable 
her to understand the purport of what she had read, and looking 
across at her father, broken down under these terrible tidings, she 
was able to comprehend all that the fine old man was suffering, 
and her tears fell fast as she sought in vain some words of comfort 
to speak to him. 

In the meanwhile, through the father’s mind was passing the 
following train of thought. 

Cecil, the elder child and only son of Colonel Forrester, 
inherited with his father’s possessions his scrupulous honour and 
all the noblest tenets of a gentleman. Colonel Forrester, in the 
darkness of spirit caused by the first shock of the dire intelligence, 
recalled the many proofs of perfect truth that his son had all his 
life given; his fearlessness of consequences, even in extreme 
youth: he remembered the love the boy had borne his dead and 
ever-mourned mother ; how she had built up all her hopes upon 
her son and heir ; and the colonel bowed his head yet lower as 
for the first time since he had been left a widower he thanked 
God for removing her before a blow fell which would assuredly 
have crushed her to the earth. He told himself that nothing but 
his son’s own assertion of guilt, not even the accusation of the 
friend he trusted as he did himself, could have made him believe 
in the possibility of Cecil’s fall for one instant. Even now he 
thought he or his son must be mad; he would see into the 
matter ; his boy must not be suffered to drop out of his life, while 
any effort on his part might serve to throw some light upon the 
inexplicable matter. 

With a sudden fear he turned to look at the date of the letters 
—Cecil might be already gone !—and with the agitation that this 
thought brought to him, the colonel, in haste to be up and doing, 
pushed back his chair and rose from the table. But the blow had 
fallen upon him more heavily than he was aware, and without an 
exclamation or sign of any kind, he reeled and fell forward, prone 
and unconscious, upon the floor at his daughter’s feet. 

Hetty’s cry of terror brought the servants quickly into the 
room, and they soon conveyed the unfortunate gentleman to his 
bed-chamber ; a groom was dispatched in hot haste for the 
doctor, and Hetty set herself to await as patiently as might be 
his arrival at Fairholme. 
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General Arthur Stewart’s estate, Crestmere Court, was a very 
favourite resort with all the young men who had the privilege of 
visiting there. 

The general was a very wealthy man; he had lost his wife 
twenty-three years before the opening of our story, when, after 
presenting him with a son, she closed her eyes upon this earth, 
with all its joys and sorrows. The father was then in active 
service, and perhaps from that cause his son Henry had been 
somewhat neglected ; anyway, although he was by no means a 
bad fellow, he often disappointed the father’s military precision 
of morals and manners by his weakness and pleasure-seeking, 
and the general turned for consolation to his nephew and ward, 
Gerald Mainwaring, a young man calculated in every respect to 
win the love and confidence of all who knew him. 

Gerald, the accepted lover of Hetty and chosen chum of her 
brother Cecil, had lost both his parents when a child, but the two 
houses thrown open to him by the brother-officers of his father, 
and between which he had passed all his life, had offered the 
orphan so true a home that he was wont to say he had two 
fathers, instead of the one which fell to the lot of humanity in 
general. 

The boys, both at school and in the holidays, had spent their 
time together, and their increasing years had but served to 
cement the brotherly love existing between them ; and when, a 
few months before, Gerald had delared his love for Hetty, the joy 
which the intelligence caused was universal. General Stewart 
loved Hetty only second to his favourite Gerald, and wished for 
nothing better than to see the young couple united. 

It was during one of Cecil’s frequent visits to the house of his 
father’s best friend that the above-related melancholy occurrence 
had taken place. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHICH of us has not at some time of his life sat at the bedside of 
a loved one, watching in mute agony for any movement which 
may betoken the smallest progress in the desired direction of 
recovery ; which of us has not fought desperately against the 
gathering numbness of despair, hoping against hope, praying with 
dry eyes and all the pent-up passion within our souls for the 
restoration of the beloved sufferer? All this and more did our 
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heroine now experience. To poor Hetty hope seemed dead, 
for the doctor had looked very grave, and had shaken his head 
over the condition of Colonel Forrester, and had not known how 
to give his daughter a very hopeful opinion. Indeed, Hetty 
scarcely knew what to hope. She almost dreaded a return to 
perfect consciousness for the father who, when recollection was 
restored to him, could only suffer more acutely than he did in 
his present helpless state. 

Hetty did not know where to turn for comfort. The thickest 
clouds encompassed them all on every side ; she could discern no 
glimmer of light anywhere. 

In all her troubles before she had turned to Gerald for comfort, 
if Cecil were absent, but now, in this greatest sorrow which had 
touched her young life, she was at one blow deprived of all who 
could help her. 

Now, even the thought of her lover added the last drop to 
her already overflowing cup of bitterness ; for she had at once 
recognized that all must be over between them ; she, the sister of 
a forger, although one whose guilt was not known to the world, 
could not ally herself to a family of untarnished honour. She 
well knew that Gerald would not desire to break off the engage- 
ment, not alone because he loved her, but because his nobility of 
mind would not willingly permit an innocent person to suffer for 
another’s guilt ; she knew that he would come to her as soon as 
he had sufficiently recovered the shock of his friend’s act to 
enable him to meet Cecil’s sorrowing family. 

As she realized the full situation, Hetty almost envied her 
father, lying unconscious of his surroundings ; a feeling of resent- 
ment rose in her heart against the brother who had brought them 
to this misery. 

“ What right had he to ruin them ?” she asked herself passion- 
ately. “What cause, too, could he have had for the forgery at 
all? Their father had always been so open-handed with them 
both ; he would have given Cecil any sum the latter had requested, 
without asking for what purpose he required it. And this was 
the return!” 

Then her heart softened as she thought of the letter Cecil had 
written, and of how he had accepted the fate he had brought. 
upon himself, and passed out of their lives, asking no pity and 
no forgiveness. He had, at any rate, not under-estimated his sin. 
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Then her thoughts wandered back to her betrothed. How 
should she meet Gerald? How bear to give him up? The last 
thought almost overcame her, and she put it quickly away from 
her, knowing how necessary it was for her sick father’s sake that 
she should not break down now. Several days passed, yet 
brought no improvement to the man who lay stricken down in 
the prime of his manhood by a blow from the hand of his nearest. 

Hetty, watching all day in the darkened chamber, felt the 
suspense was becoming more than she could bear, and thought 
she would have hailed any change or any incident which would 
force her to leave the sick-room. Yet, when one afternoon a 
message was brought her that Gerald had come, and was in her 
boudoir, her heart stood still a moment, and she looked round 
like a hunted creature seeking a means of escape. She had 
known that this moment must come, yet had not been able to 
prepare herself for it. 

It was useless, however, to delay now ; she would but prolong 
her torture by so doing. Separation—she felt her heart contract 
at the thought—was inevitable, and the sooner the fatal moment 
was over, the last words spoken, the sooner but here her 
powers warned her to stop; at present, anyhow, she had not 
strength to look into the future. 

With a face as pale as death, and uncertain steps, she made 
her way to the room where her lover awaited her ; that room so 
replete with sweet memories of past interviews with him, whom 
she had ever until now gone to meet with a heart overflowing 
with love and content ; the love, indeed, was not absent now, but 
for content—alas ! 

Let us take a look at the young man impatiently striding up 
and down the boudoir, and only deterred from himself seeking 
his lady love by his undefined fear of the effect their misfortune 
may have had upon the Forresters. 

Gerald is rather above medium height, broad and strongly 
built. His chestnut hair curls round a very determined-shaped 
head and face ; a square chin and firm mouth, to the character 
of which a short thick moustache adds considerable decision, and 
frank grey eyes which look every one full in the face and expect 
a like treatment in return. Everything about him bespeaks 
energy and candour. Had he lived in the middle ages one 
might have said “ chivalrous” described him entirely. 
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He turned round quickly as the-door slowly opened, and gave 
vent to an exclamation of alarm at Hetty’s changed appearance. 
He sprang to meet and clasp her in his arms, but she put him 
aside with a gentle gesture, and steadied herself by the table 
before commencing to speak to him. 

Her manner alarmed him even more than her looks had done. 

“Hetty,” he cried impulsively, “what is it? Why have you 
no greeting for me?” 

“Let me speak, Gerald,” she interrupted huskily ; “let me speak 
while I have the strength to say what must be said ; be patient 
and listen to me. All must be over between us. This cloud 
which has gathered over me and mine shall never, through my 


agency, cast a shadow upon the spotless purity of your name. 


Nay,” as he made a motion to interrupt her, “it is useless to dis- 
pute the matter; you must see yourself that it cannot be other- 
wise.” 

“ Hetty,” he burst out passionately, “ you don’t know what you 
are saying! Can love like ours, which has gtown with our 
growth and increased with our years, be rooted out and cast away 
at a word? What is it to me or you that—but I will not speak 
of it. I hold you to your engagement, and no power on earth 
shall make me give you up.” 

She shook her head slightly, but did not speak. 

He went on, “I do not even believe in Cecil’s guilt ; he is 
under a spell ; he did not commit the forgery. I know him too 
well to believe that—and if he had, how shall that affect us? We 
love each other, and nothing else in all the world matters. Hetty, 
Hetty, speak, and say you agree with me!” 

“T cannot say that, Gerald,” she spoke with difficulty ; “I can- 
not say that, if I should die in giving you up. If—ifthe case had 
been reversed ; if a member of your family had brought shame 
upon you”—he could scarcely hear what she said—“ would you 


not have said the same, and am I to be less honourable than you?” - 
He did not answer. Too well he knew that she was right. 


He would in her place have acted as she was doing, and have 
absolutely refused to hold to the engagement. He turned aside 
with a groan, and sinking into a chair by the table, laid his arms 
upon it, and dropped his head upon his arms despairingly. 

His long silence frightened her. 

“ Gerald,” she whispered, “ speak to me!” 
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“What can I say?” he replied, raising a haggard face to hers. 
“If it must be as you say, if nothing can alter your resolution, 
then life is over for me too!” 

Hetty shuddered. 

“Don’t, Gerald,” she cried wildly, “don’t you give way. All is 
so hopeless already. Don’t make me responsible for your life, 
Gerald,” and her composure gave way, and she broke into those 
terrible gasping sobs so infinitely more affecting than tears. 

At the sight of her emotion Gerald summoned all his manhood 
to his assistance, and, rising hastily, he threw one arm protectingly 
around her to support her. 

“Trust to me, my darling,” he said gently. “I will make all 
right again. I will seek out Cecil, wherever he may be, and will 
force him to tell me the truth.” 

“Gerald, my love! my noble Gerald! I cannot give you up. 
I well not live without you. I would I were dead!” went on 
Hetty, in the utmost excitement, and she flung her arms round 
the young man and clung to him. 

“ My sweet one,” he said, pressing her to him, “do not talk so 
wildly. You shall not be called upon to sacrifice yourself or me. 
I will find Cecil and bring him home. We will all be happy 
again.” 

So with soothing words, and stroking her hair gently back from 
her forehead, Gerald strove to calm the overwrought girl. In truth 
he spoke more hopefully than he felt. He found it indeed diffi- 
cult, with his thorough knowledge of Cecil’s noble character, with 
its utter abhorrence of all underhand or deceitful dealing, to be- 


_ Jieve his friend capable of so mean, so paltry a crime; yet how 


could he reconcile the possibility of innocence with Cecil’s bearing 
when the accusation was brought against him, or his subsequent 
behaviour, savouring so strongly of detected guilt ? 

Under the influence of his tender whispers and endearing words 


‘the: first violence of Hetty’s despair’ subsided, and she relapsed 


into quiet tears, which relieved her overburdened heart consider- 
ably. 

As she grew calmer she released herself from her lover’s em- 
brace, and looking up at him with a very wan smile said: 

“You know I have heard no particulars, Gerald; I know 
nothing beyond what the two notes told, and that was little 


’ enough. Tell me all.” 
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Gerald could find so little of a comforting nature in the whole 
miserable business of the forgery to relate to the sister yearning 
for any, if only the smallest, consolation, that he deemed it wisest 
to set her request aside, and instead of direct reply to her inquiry 
he commenced to lay plans as to the seeking for Cecil, and made 
a long story to Hetty of how he should proceed, hoping, in the 
strength his presence would bring to her, that she would speedily 
recover her self-possession. 

When at the end of an hour Hetty was summoned to attend 
the doctor on his customary second daily visit to her father, she 
was able to part from her lover with far different feelings than 
she had anticipated or than those with which she had gone to 
meet him. As if by tacit consent no further allusion was made 
by either of them as to the breaking off their engagement, and al- 
though no appointment for a future meeting was suggested either, 
yet Hetty left the room with a lighter and more thankful spirit 
than she had had since the never-to-be-forgotten moment when 
Miles had come to her in the garden with the tidings of evil. 

As if the presence of her lover had made a rift in the clouds in 
every direction, to give the sun a chance of shining through, 
Hetty had also the delight of hearing from the doctor’s lips that 
since his morning’s visit a change for the better had taken place 
in his patient’s condition. 

“Now the rest depends on you, my dear,” said the kind old 
doctor, who had known Hetty all her life, having indeed assisted 
at the occasion of her opening her eyes upon this earth; “the 
colonel wants the most careful watching and tending. You must 
avoid all agitating subjects of conversation, and above all, mind, 
above all, you must show him a cheerful countenance.” 

“TI will try,” said Hetty with a rather watery smile, and the old 
doctor took his departure for that day. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
IN the meantime Gerald had mounted the dog-cart which was to 
take him back to the station, with a gree face and a great des- 
pondency of spirit. 

The idea of breaking his engagement with his lady love on 
account of the sin of, her brother had not for one instant crossed 
his mind. Yet, as the suggestion had been made with so much 
decision by Hetty, the thought would force itself upon him 
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that there was every probability that her father would view the 
matter in the same light as his daughter. He even feared that 
the general, much as he loved the Forresters, would, in his stern 
justice and rectitude, likewise counsel the severance of the con- 
nection ; and cheerfully as he had spoken so short a while before, 
he felt that the chances of clearing Cecil, should he even succeed 
in tracing him, were very small. 

His was not a nature to give up hope easily, and he deter- 
mined to struggle with all his strength against the decision he 
anticipated, against the fate he felt was closing in upon him ; 
indeed, as he had said, in his first access of despair, “ life would be 
over for him” if he lost Hetty. His love for her had gone on 
increasing and increasing, until its intensity startled even himself. 
The uninteresting details of arriving at the station, taking a 
ticket, finding a carriage, making the journey, and seeking at the 
end of it a conveyance to Crestmere Court, Gerald allowed to take 
an unnecessary importance ; for he rather courted the confusion 
into which the late interview had thrown his feelings, dreading to 
come out of that into the fatal certainty of separation. 

As he entered the great hall of the Court, a letter from his 
cousin Henry, then absent on a visit to Scotland, was delivered 
to him. It was marked “urgent and private,” and he opened it 
at once. It contained the following characteristic lines : 


“ DEAR GER, 

“Lend us five hundred for a few weeks. It is a bore 
asking you, but I know you're always flush. I can’t tell the 
governor what I want it for, or I’d go direct to him, but I'll get 
it out of the old boy somehow and pay you back when I come 


home. 
“Yours, 
“HAL. 


“P.S.—I owe it to a fellow, and am in a pretty mess if I don’t 
pay up sharp.” 


Notes of this tenor were common from Hal Stewart, and but 
for the postscript, Gerald, in his present preoccupied state of 
mind, would have tossed it aside to answer at his leisure. 

It was true that he had always plenty of money. He had no 
vices and no tastes that were beyond his means of satisfying. 
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The allowance he had before he came of age, received from his 
guardian, had not only never been exceeded, but had many a 
time supplemented that of his cousin Henry, whose income would 
have needed to be elastic indeed to meet all the demands laid 
upon it. 

Now, with an exclamation of annoyance, Gerald turned to his 
own room, and taking out his cheque-book prepared to fulfil his 
cousin’s request. As he filled out the draft for £500, thinking 
that would suffice, the thought came to him that if it had 
been Hal who had committed the forgery he would not have 
been so surprised; his cousin was, anyway, always in want of 
money, but he had been in the north when the cheque was 
presented, and knew nothing of the matter; and as Gerald 
sealed and addressed the envelope, he reproached himself for his 
unkind and unworthy thoughts of Henry. 

“ Hal has been weak and careless on many occasions,” he said 
aloud, “ but vicious—never !” 

He dropped the letter into the box as he crossed the hall on 
his way to the study to look for General Stewart. The room 
was empty, and as he sat down to await his guardian’s coming, 
his thoughts naturally reverted to the subject, which indeed was 
now never absent from them. He believed Cecil would have 
gone to the house of a protégé of his in London, who kept a 
small second or third rate lodging-house in which his patron had 
established him years ago; and Gerald’s heart swelled within 
him at the recollection recalled to his mind by the thought of the 
said lodging-house proprietor. 

While the two boys were at Eton a tramp had waylaid them 
at dusk one November afternoon, in a lonely lane, some short 
distance from the college. From importunity he had passed 
into threats, and the boys, in indignation as well as in self- 
defence, had been drawn into a scuffle with their assailant. 
They had come off victors in a skirmish which resulted for the 
tramp in a very severely sprained ankle. As Cecil, who had been 
the immediate cause of the accident, saw the man lying in the road, 
faint and helpless with pain, his pity had been roused to an 
extent which entirely eradicated his previous anger. He had at 
once sought assistance, and had the tramp conveyed to a cottage 
near, where, by dint of liberal and judicious tips, he had induced 
the inmates to shelter and tend him until he was completely 
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restored. Indeed, the care he had received had converted the 
man into a different, scarcely-recognizable personage. 

During the whole period of the tramp’s helplessness, Cecil had 
visited him regularly, and as a result of the pitiful tale he had 
drawn from him, had established his protégé upon his recovery in 
a neat and homely house in Dalston, where he was to let lodgings 
to workmen. The attempt, if a hazardous one, had succeeded to 
perfection, and in truth Jack White had proved himself a very 
worthy recipient of his benefactor’s patronage. 

He had reformed entirely, and his passionate gratitude and 
adoration of Cecil were beyond expression. It most nearly 
resembled the devotion of a bull-dog to his master. It was to 
this man that Gerald resolved to apply for a knowledge of Cecil’s 
whereabouts. He did not in truth see how his friend could con- 
trive to do otherwise than present himself at the house of his 
protégé. Of how much money Cecil might be possessed Gerald 
was ignorant, but it was certain that of anything else than cash 
he had no superfluity. 

Cecil had left Crestmere Court one morning before daybreak, 
giving no notice of his intention, and had taken with him only 
the small portmanteau which sufficed to hold the few things 
necessary for the very short stay he had contemplated making at 
the Stewarts’. 

As Gerald reached this point in his train of thought the dcor 
opened and the general came in. 

“What! Back already?” he exclaimed in surprise, having 
been aware of Gerald’s destination when he set out that morning 
for Fairholme. ‘“ How is that?” 

Gerald’s voice was not free from emotion as he described to 
the general the precarious state in which the colonel lay, and the 
general gloom reigning at his house. 

“ And Hetty says I must give her up,” he concluded tremulously. 

“What’s that for, eh ?” said the general sharply. 

“ She says that since this disgrace has fallen upon them she is 
not a fit bride for one of untarnished honour.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Untarnished honour! Disgrace! What 
does she know about it?” and his guardian stamped about the 
room angrily. ‘“ How dare she or any one else venture to couple 
the word disgrace with the name of Forrester? What did you 
say, boy, eh? What did you say?” 
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Gerald, under the influence of this very unexpected burst of 
anger on the part of the old gentleman, coloured slightly ; he 
felt a little ashamed of the weak way he had given in to Hetty’s 
high-flown sense of honour, now that he saw how the general 
pooh-poohed it. 

“ Well, sir,” he said confusedly, “I hardly know what I said ; 
I took the idea very much to heart,” with a faint smile. 

“Then you'd no business to!” snapped his companion. “By 
Jove! If any one had talked to me of disgrace when I was a 
youngster—even my intended—why, I’d have thrust my fist 
down her throat; no—I don’t mean that, but, by George! I’d 
have shaken her! I thought better of you, Gerald,” he ended 
reproachfully. 

Gerald was so much cheered by this view of the case that he 
could afford to laugh at his old friend’s slip of the tongue, and he 
did so heartily, the general after a moment joining in. 

The laughter did them both good, and when they had 
recovered their serenity, Gerald began to lay before his guardian 
in a business-like way his projected plans for the clearing of Cecil. 

The old man agreed to it all. 

“The sooner you go the better, my lad,” said he. “I want 
the poor boy back, for I also believe the fellow’s bewitched! 
And I'll go off this afternoon to my old friend. If he is not 
capable of benefiting by my society, Hetty, poor girl, may like 
to have some one there; and Gerald, dear boy, mind you let us 
know directly you have heard anything. God grant you may 
send us good news!” 

“That is a good thought of yours, pater,” said Gerald, using 
the old term of affection of his school days. “I will go off, too, 
at once. God bless you, sir.” 

Another hour saw both of them bowling off in the phaeton 
with a groom behind them, and their portmanteaux in the boot, 
towards the station, the general bound for Fairholme, Gerald 
for London. 


CHAPTER III. 


IT was too late when Gerald reached London for him to set off 
in quest of his friend that night; so driving off to his club in 
Pall Mall, he dined, and not feeling in a mood for society or 
amusement, betook himself early to his room and to rest. 
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He rose betimes next morning, and with his freshened energy, 
attendant on.a good night’s rest, hailed a hansom, and was soon 
speeding off in the direction of Dalston and Jack White’s abode. 

The man came to the door himself in answer to Gerald’s sum- 
mons, and when he saw who was standing there, with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure he drew his visitor inside and closed the 
door. 

“The very gent as I was a-thinkin’ of!” he said while usher- 
ing the young man into his sitting-room. “I wor about writin’ 
you a note this blessed mornin’. What is wrong with Mr. 
Cecil?” This last in a whisper and very anxiously. 

Then, as Gerald did not reply at once, he continued : 

“TI knew as you'd know right enough all about ’im, and when 
he wouldn’t tell me nothin’ hisself, sez I to mysself, I'll take and 
ast Marster Gerald, I will ; and now, please, sir, tell me all about 
it, for I’m that done I don’t know when I was so knocked over 
about anythink.” 

“Ts Mr. Cecil here, Jack?” 

“ Bless yer, no, sir. I wish he wor! That’s jest it, yer see. 
If he’d been ’ere I could anyways a’ got him all he’d want. 
What the likes of him can do in them there dirty little lodgings 
he’s in I can’t tell ; and the woman, she’s good enough, but, lor, 
she don’t know nothin’ about the quality. Not but what this 
’ere ain’t fit for him, but then there’s never bin the palis built 
as is good enough for Mr. Cecil.” 

“Look here, Jack,” broke in Gerald, “I want to find Cecil, 
and that as soon as possible. You just give me his address and 
let me be off.” ; 

“ Lor’, now, Marster Gerald! You'll never be leavin’ me in all 
this anxiety, and never tellin’ me what’s wrong ?” 

“TI can’t tell you, Jack, and that’s all about it. Besides, if I 
know you, you won’t want to pry into Mr. Cecil’s secrets. If he 
didn’t tell you himself, it was because he didn’t want you to 


_know, and so I mustn’t tell you either.” 


“You're right, sir; you're right,” he answered sadly. “I 
mustn’t ast; but if Mr. Cecil’s in trouble I’ll lay down my life 
for ’im joyful, that I will, sir, at any moment.” 

“I know well he has no truer friend than you, Jack,” said 
Gerald, laying his hand on the other’s shoulder, “ but this is a 
matter where you can’t help. It is no matter for dying, thank 
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God, but for help which I may be able to render, and you can 
trust me to do my best.” 

“T know that, sir, God bless you! I’ve sed to mysself many 
a time these larst days that you wos the pusson as’d know what 
to do. If there’s any one on this airth as Mr. Cecil ’ll be glad 
to see, it’s you, Marster Gerald. I'll give yer the address, sir, 
and pleased to do it.” 

The direction given was to a district very far removed from 
Dalston, being in Deptford, so Gerald decided to return to his 
club for luncheon before proceeding there, and took leave of 
Jack White, promising to look him up again as soon as he had 
anything satisfactory to report. 

He had little difficulty in finding Victoria Buildings, the street 
to which he had been directed. 

It was a long street, with a double row of miserably dirty and 
dilapidated houses, and number forty-three, which was the par- 
ticular one Gerald was in search of, might almost have taken the 
prize for these attributes among a number, any one of which 
deserved at least a medal for its broken-down appearance. 

The street swarmed with dirty, ragged children, shrieking, 
yelling and quarrelling at the top of their loud voices, and here 
and there a shabby costermonger’s barrow, exposing goods of 
the poorest condition, varied the monotony of the place. 

Gerald shuddered as he pictured to himself the aristocratic 
Cecil in these surroundings. 

Cecil Forrester might have stood as a model to any artist or 
sculptor wishing to represent the ideal of “blue-blood” and old 
family. Even at Eton, that hot-house of England’s noblest and 
proudest, Cecil had been remarked for his fastidiousness and 
elegance. He had been nicknamed “Emperor,” and truly he 
would have graced the throne of the greatest empire on earth. 

In appearance he was tall, slight and fair; yet these simple 
words give no idea of the grace and finish of his bearing, and 
the unconscious dignity—even grandeur—of his manner. He 
had blue eyes, which looked unconscious of all evil ; unconscious 
of the existence of anything less noble than himself. His rather 
long, fair moustache gave a slight air of melancholy, by its droop, 
to his naturally serious countenance. His manner, which was 
courtesy itself, was alike to all, and caused him to be positively 
adored by his inferiors. 
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Gerald sprang up the few worn and uneven steps and gave a 
loud rap with the rusty knocker on the paintless door. A dis- 
hevelled, slatternly woman, with a grimy baby in her arms, 
responded to his summons, and in answer to his inquiry for 
Forrester, said she had a lodger, “ but that warn’t his name.” 

“To be sure,” she added, “many in these parts ’ad a good 
reason for a-changin’ o’ their names, and if they paid their rents, 
it warn’t no consarn of ’ers ; not as this ’ere young man seemed 
o’ that sart. 

“He warn’t in now, but if the gent meant ’im no ’arm, he could 
come again. 

“ He lives up the second pair front, and sure he’s nearly allus 
at ’ome. P’raps he’s the one you're a-seekin’ for”—with a 
glance at Gerald’s faultless attire. “I allus thought he wer’ a 
gentleman, though he lives mortial poor for that——” 

Here Gerald interrupted the flow of talk. 

“Don’t say anything about my visit,” he said, putting a half- 
crown into her hand, “ and I will come again.” 

Herewith he departed, leaving the landlady murmuring that 
“she ’oped no ’arm’d come of it to her lodger, for he wor the 
nicest-spoken young feller, that ’e wor!” 

Considerably disappointed at the non-success of this first 
attempt, and with his spirits down at a very low ebb, Gerald 
hailed another hansom and returned to his club. As he entered 
the reading-room to beguile the short time before dinner with a 
newspaper, he was startled by an exclamation from the depths 
of an easy-chair, and still more so to see the form of his cousin 
Henry emerge from the velvet cushions. 

“Can I speak to you, Gerald ?” said Hal hastily, and with a low 
voice and nervous manner. “I’ve come up by the mail on purpose.” 

Gerald noticed that his cousin was very pale, and seemed to 
avoid meeting his glance. Expecting to be made the confidant 
of another of Hal’s escapades, probably more serious than usual, 
since the latter seemed so disturbed, he assented with no very 
good grace. 

Cecil’s affairs occupied him at present so entirely that he did 
not feel he was likely to accord his troublesome visitor any 
sympathy nor any willing assistance. 

“T suppose we'd better go to my room, then. You want to 


see me alone?” 
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“If you please,” answered the other, still in the same manner. 
Gerald was not at all prepared for Hal’s question, as on reaching 
his quarters he offered his cousin a chair, dropping into one him- 
self at the same time. 

“What is all this about Cecil? Is it true he is accused 
of——?” He seemed to dread pronouncing the disagreeable 
word. 

“It is quite true,” said Gerald shortly. 

He wondered how it could concern Henry, and rather resented 
the latter mixing himself up in the matter. 

“My God!” exclaimed Henry, starting up from the chair he 
had taken and walking rapidly across the room. “If I could 
have foreseen that! But it is not too late to repair the damage.” 

It was now Gerald’s turn to feel excited. 

“What do you mean, Hal ?” he asked impatiently. 

“It is a long story, Gerald; but I will tell you all about it. 
You know that fellow, Wells, the bookmaker? Well, he is a 
blackguard. I got very thick with the brute, more’s the pity, 
and he beguiled me by false representations into letting myself 
into a bet with him. The whole thing was a fraud, only I 
didn’t know it at the time, and can’t prove it now; and the 
long and the short of it is the beggar chiselled me out of the 
round sum of £800. Of course I couldn’t pay up. As luck 
would have it, I had 4300 in hand and paid that down on the 
nail, Wells promising to let me wait my time for the rest. The 
scoundrel broke his word, though, and—well, by George, I don’t 
know how to tell you! I’m as much of a scoundrel as he, after 
all, and you'll never look at me again when you hear all. You 
don’t know what it is to be tempted, Ger; not that, God knows, 
I want to excuse myself—I hate myself like the very d——. 
Well, it’s no use beating about the bush ”—heré he stopped and 
wiped the heavy drops of perspiration off his forehead—* I 
must out withit. The villain threatened me, and I went to the 
governor, intending to ask for the cash. Father was not there, 
but his cheque-book lay on the table, and hardly thinking what 
I was about I filled in a cheque for 4500, and copied the gover- 
nor’s signature off an open letter, just written, and evidently left 
there to dry. I thought Id tell father when I had the coin in 
my hand.” 

Here Hal sank down in a chair as if exhausted. 
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“When I looked at the slip of paper in my hand I was so 
deuced ashamed of myself that I stuffed the confounded thing 
in my pocket and made off, trying to forget all about it, and 
trusting to fate that dad wouldn’t notice the absence of the one 
cheque. Then I went north; but I hadn’t been there many 
days before that brute, Wells, sent me another letter, and vowed 
he’d split on mesto the governor if I didn’t send the money ina 
few days. You know how he hates such things, and the old 
boy is so good to me, and, one thing and another, I can’t bear 
to grieve him, and in my desperation I took out the cheque, 
which was in my pocket all this while, and sent it off to Parker 
to present at the bank, asking him to forward the notes to Wells 
at once.” 

Hal’s voice had grown so husky that he broke off here, and, 
walking over to the washhand-stand, he poured out a glass of 
water and drained it before he could continue his story. Gerald, 
his heart lightened of a great load on his friend’s account, was 
content to wait patiently and let his cousin tell his story in his 
own way. 

“ Parker was just leaving for Switzerland when he got my letter, 
but he hastened out and presented the cheque. As you know, 
the draft was stopped, but not the man who took it, and Parker 
went from there straight to his train, and in the enjoyment of his 
trip he forgot the matter for several days. Of course, as I heard 
nothing, I concluded the affair was settled. By one and the same 
post I got Parker’s letter of explanation of what he had done, and 
another from Wells. To satisfy the latter I wrote to you for the five 
hundred pounds, and he’s got it safe now, and I have his receipt. 
I didn’t know what to do or to think about the cheque, and in 
truth I was in a blue funk when yesterday-I got a long epistle 
from dad, telling me the whole beastly story about poor Cecil, 
and I came here at once. Father said you,were here.” 

Hal looked at Gerald for a comment, but then burst out again : 

“What could Cecil have meant by not denying the As 
if he were the fellow to do a dirty mean trick! By Jove! Ger, 
when I think of him I’d like to blow my brains out. I feel the 
greatest blackguard on the face of this earth.” 

Gerald could not restrain a smile at his cousin’s vehemence. 

“ Tt’s no use to talk like that, Hal,” he said, not unkindly. “Of 
course you have done a blackguardly thing, and it’s no use to 
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mince matters about it. All the same, you’ve behaved like a man 
now. Thank God! the world doesn’t know of the affair, and it’s 
not too late to save the Forresters’ name. Poor old Colonel 
Forrester ! what he has suffered! But there, it’s no good talking 
of that. I'll wire to Hetty at once that Cecil is cleared, and we'll 
find him to-morrow and take him back with us. What Cecil 
could have meant by owning up to the signature I can’t imagine— 
what notion he can have had in his head.” 

Then suddenly looking very grave, Gerald turned to Hal: 

“Who'll tell your father, Hal?” he asked suddenly. 

Hal turned pale. 

“By God! I can’t, Ger; it will break his heart. I wish I were 
dead !” 

And Hal buried his face in his hands and groaned. 

“T’il tell him,” said Gerald ; “ you’d be too short and sharp over 
- 

“If ever I touch a horse again ’m—— 

“ Don’t swear, Hal,” broke in the other ; “that won’t help any- 
thing, and I’ll make the best of it to my guardian. I do believe 
this matter will be a lesson to you.” 

“You ave a good fellow, Gerald,” said Hal gratefully ; “ no 
wonder dear dad always loved you more than he did me. I’m 
only a good-for-nothing.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Gerald ; “you're too easily led away, that’s 
true; but as to being good for nothing ! Look here, you’re 
fagged out; you go to bed; I'll get you a room here. 
We'll just have a dinner up here sharp and then you must 
sleep.” 

Gerald rang the bell and gave his orders, and while they were 
being executed—indeed, until Henry retired to his own sleeping 
apartment—he talked lightly of indifferent subjects ; and had the 
satisfaction of seeing that, although still very subdued, his cousin 
was much calmer when he left him than he had been during the 
recital of his painful tale. 

Although Gerald dreaded his guardian’s grief when he should 
be told who was the guilty person, he in truth regarded Hal’s 
action more in the light of a boyish escapade than as a serious 
crime ; and he trusted to be able to impart his view to the unsus- 
pecting parent. Feeling that he had about as much before him 
as he could well get through, he judged it wise to store up his 
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energy for the next day, and very soon followed his cousin to the 
repose and comfort of his pillow. 

His last waking thought was one of thankfulness at the turn 
things had taken. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning Gerald was earlier ex route for Deptford than 
he had been on his first visit. 

The good tidings he had to communicate to Cecil made him 
impatient, and he did not wish to risk missing him again. 

The hostess greeted him with a smile and an affirmative answer 
as to whether her lodger was in; and Gerald ran up the steep 
dark stairs with a light heart. He knocked softly at the door 
indicated to him as that of the room the lodger occupied, and 
without waiting for answer or permission turned the handle and 
walked in. 

As he glanced round the small, bare, comfortless chamber, 
until his eye lighted upon its occupant, he shuddered to think of 
this as Cecil’s abode. 

The man sat in his shirt-sleeves on a broken chair by the 
window, mending in the dim light which alone could pierce the 
thickness of dust on the panes a large rent in a coat which lay 
across his knees. 

Could that be Cecil? Gerald almost thought he had intruded 
upon a stranger until the exclamation of dismay, which he could 
not control, roused the attention of the worker who, looking up, 
disclosed the well-known features of Cecil Forrester. 

He was very pale and looked worn and ill. Gerald was shocked 
at so great a change in so short a period, and he started forward 
to grasp his friend’s hand with a cry of joy and commiseration. 

Cecil flushed all over his pale fair face, and drawing himself up 
proudly, not noticing the hand stretched out to meet his, said: 

“You here! Is it not enough that you have driven me to this ; 
that you have ruined my life? Must you intrude yourself upon 


‘me in my degradation ?” 


Gerald, in his bewilderment, thought his friend must have lost 
his senses indeed. 

“ Cecil,” he exclaimed, “what do youmean? Are you mad?” 

A scornful smile crossed the lips of the other. 

“Doubtless to you I must appear altogether mad! To sacri- 
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fice oneself for another is an insanity. But do not flatter your- 
self that it was out of regard to you that I came away. It was 
for Hetty, my dear sister.” His voice trembled audibly as he 
pronounced her name. “ You have her love to thank ; that is what © 
saved you, for, base as you have proved yourself in one matter, 
I still believe that you love Hetty and will make her a good 
husband.” 

It was now Gerald’s turn to be aroused. 

“Mad you must certainly be in spite of so much semblance of 
sanity,” he cried ; “but mad or sane you shall explain these words 
and account to me for your insults before I leave this room.” 

“Tnsult you / that would indeed be difficult.” 

Without noticing this interruption, but a little less hotly than 
he had begun, Gerald continued : 

“Hetty’s love it is which brings me here to you, and which, in 
the face of your most unmerited and unaccountable language, 
bids me have patience with her only brother. For her sake I 
will, in spite of your behaviour, inform you of the cause of my 
presence. Your innocence of the charge laid to your account, 
and which you so mistakenly took upon your shoulders, is estab- 
lished. Henry Stewart is the forger!” 

At these words Cecil turned deathly pale, and, staggering back, 
would have fallen had he not grasped the back of the chair to 

support himself. 
' “Ts this true what you are telling me?” he gasped in an un- 
certain tone. 

“Of course it is true,” returned Gerald ; “do you also wish to 
accuse me of being a liar?” 

Instead of replying Cecil dropped into the chair, and covering 
his face with his hands broke into deep tearless sobs. 

Gerald’s anger faded in an instant before the sight of such 
emotion. Takinga hasty step forward he laid his hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder, and in a very tender tone said: 

“Cecil, old man, don’t, don’t give way ; what is it?” 

It was some time before Cecil could control himself sufficiently 
to speak. When he could do so he raised his head and, without 
turning to his companion, said : 

“T don’t know what to say to you—how to ask your pardon 
_ for my injustice—my incredible suspicions of you. Can you ever 
forgive me?” 
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“You must enlighten me first as to the cause of offence,” said 
Gerald lightly. “If you mean your greeting to-day, I don’t bear 
malice. I can understand your being upset, living in such a hole 
as this. Come, get up and let us be off. You can’t think what 
rejoicing there will be at our return, nor how anxiously they are 
all awaiting us.” 

“Gerald,” said the other with some difficulty, “don’t you 
understand? I thought—I thought you must be the—culprit!” 

“ By Jove!” said Gerald, and then stopped. 

In truth, such a thought had not flashed over him, and he was 
more hurt than he could have believed possible. In the first 
moment he could find no words to reassure his friend. He had 
not found it possible to believe in Cecil’s guilt even when he him- 
self asserted it, and the other had in his mind accused him of the 
crime without the least evidence or reason for such a belief. 

His face, against his will, expressed some of the feelings within 
him, and Cecil, who had turned to him when he had last spoken, 
now rose and walked away. 

“Of course, I see you cannot forgive. It is just!” he said 
sadly. “I can scarcely credit now how I ever got the evil notion 
in my head, but in the moment I did not know what to think. I 
was innocent, and there was, as I thought, no other person who 
could possibly have been guilty.” 

“I can forgive, I do forgive,” and Gerald seized the hand 
of his friend and pressed it warmly. “Can I forget how nobly, 
how generously you took the sin upon your own shoulders for 
my sake ?” 

Cecil’s eyes gleamed as they met those of Gerald. He shook 
his head. 

“The greater nobility is yours, which trusted the friend so 
completely as to make any suspicion of him impossible. But I 
have suffered, Gerald—you may believe that—both for you and 
for myself.” 

“Let us forget it all, and get out of this place as soon as 
possible. Do you owe your landlady anything for this palatial 
mansion? Have you any cash?” Gerald strove to appear gay, 
to raise the other’s depressed spirits. 

“T owe her a trifle, but I have money at present. I don’t know 
what I should have done in a little while, when it would all have 
been gone. Ah! Gerald, you little know what you have saved 
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me from—into what a state of despair and desperation I was fast 
sinking. I believe I should have gone melancholy mad and have 
put an end to my existence before long.” 

“Well, thank God ! the necessity for that is over. And, I say, 
if you’re not ready for lunch, I can tell you that I am, and 
as we've a long run to Pall Mall, why, I think we'd better hurry 
up and get there.” 

The landlady was called, and her last little account settled. 
The good-natured woman, like most of her class, had taken a 
very warm interest in her gentlemanly lodger, and now. parted 
with him with the following words: 

“It’s real sorry I am to part with yer, sir, and real gladtoo. A 
gentleman born is no’ the sort to take lodgin’s with the loikes of 
me. I wishes yer the best of luck, and many’s the time I shall 
think o’ yer and yer kindly words and ways.” 

Gerald put a half-sovereign into the hand of the baby, which, 
a shade more grimy than yesterday, was again in its mother’s 
arms. The tiny fist closed over the little gold piece as tightly as 
if the recipient had been aware of the value of the coin, and the 
young men took their way out of Victoria Buildings, and out of 
Deptford, thankfully. Gerald had much to relate, and Cecil 
much to hear, during their drive to the club, and their destination 
was reached before the end of their conversation. 

Cecil looked very sad at the account of his father’s illness and 
his sister’s distress of mind, but he was again diverted from his 
personal affairs upon entering Gerald’s room, by his cousin 
Hal starting forward, and positively with tears in his eyes, im- 
ploring his pardon. 

“All’s well that ends well, Hal,” said Cecil, shaking the 
other’s hand most cordially. “I am not at all harmed, dear 
fellow.” 

Luncheon was taken, and a train looked up by which the 
young men could start at once for Fairholme, and a telegram was 
dispatched to announce their arrival and request that an equipage 
might be sent to the station to meet them. 

At the last moment Henry’s courage failed him. He could 
not meet his much-wronged father until at least the worst was 
known to him. 

“ Perhaps he’ll not forgive me,” said poor Hal. “He won’t be 
able to understand the business. He would never have stooped 
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to a base action himself, even under the strongest provocation, 
and he will not see that I had any at all.” 

Both the friends tried to alter young Stewart’s resolution, but 
in vain, and they were obliged to leave without him, promising to 
do their best to soften his father’s heart towards him. 

At the station of Wyncombe, a few miles from the Forresters’ 
home, General Stewart and Hetty were impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of the returning friends, and in their joy at seeing Cecil 
and Gerald no questions were asked. But when the four were 
seated vis-a-vis in the landau, bowling along the smooth roads 
towards Fairholme, General Stewart turned to Cecil and asked 
the dreaded question. 

“ Now tell us all about it. What is the mystery ? What did you 
mean by saying you were guilty if you weren’t? and who did 
forge my name, for I swear I never signed that draft.” 

Cecil looked to Gerald to come to his assistance. 

“You have not yet said how your father is, Hetty,” broke in 
the latter. “Does he know Cecil is here? Cecil, you'll have to 
nurse your father back to health, since you made him ill.” 

The ruse succeeded, and the remarks about the colonel lasted 
until they arrived home. 

The colonel was sufficiently recovered to welcome the wandites 
back, but too weak to be allowed to do more than return the 
embraces which his son, dropping on his knees at the bedside, 
lavished upon him, mingling them with whispered regrets at the 
sorrow he had brought upon him, and entreaties for forgiveness. 

The colonel was too happy at having his beloved son restored 
to him to permit the latter even to accuse himself of being the 
cause of his illness. He feebly expressed a wish to hear the story, 
and, under pretence of thinking so many people round him would 
be bad for the invalid, Gerald drew General Stewart from the 
room, deciding that, as the evil tidings must be imparted, the 
sooner it was done the better. He withdrew with his guardian 
to the library and there commenced his tale. 

So cleverly did he fulfil his task that General Stewart was 
simply furious with his son, and not at all grieved at the matter, 
which he evidently did not view in other than the light of a 
child’s mischievous escapade. 

Gerald drew a deep breath of relief. He knew that his uncle’s 
anger was easily overcome, and he commenced to draw so 
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piteous a spectacle of his cousin’s contrition that the father was 
speedily somewhat mollified. 

“ May I let him know he is forgiven ?” said Gerald. 

“Forgiven! Certainly not!” thundered the general. “Do 
you, and does he, suppose he is to be allowed to make every one 
miserable with impunity, and then come and say he is sorry and 
make an end of it all? Let him keep out of my sight, or he'll 
hear something he won’t like.” 

And nothing else could Gerald get out of his uncle. He was, 
however, not altogether displeased with the success of his attempt, 
and retired to write an account of it to Hal, bidding him not to 
take his father’s anger too deeply to heart, as it would undoubtedly 
work off in time. 

Both Colonel Forrester and his daughter were too rejoiced at 
the weight taken off their own shoulders to bear any malice to 
the real worker of the evil, more especially when they heard how 
the culprit had at once presented himself and repaired the ill he 
had caused when he heard of its existence; in fact, they joined 
their entreaties to those of Cecil and Gerald for Henry’s forgive- 
ness by his father, saying that they would wish to have a /é¢e and 
kill the fatted calf over the return of their prodigal, but could not 
do so if one member of the family circle were absent. 

The general was not inexorable, and after a little while so far 
gave in as to promise not to refuse to meet his son, although he 
still threatened to give him “a piece of his mind” if he came. 

This they all agreed would be most wholesome for Henry, and 
a message was at once sent him along the telegraph wires to 
present himself at Fairholme by the first train. 

Upon his arrival Henry sought his father alone, and what took 
place during their interview never fully transpired. That Henry 
had obtained his forgiveness was evident to all, in the new 
tenderness of manner between father and son, and a gentle 
deference in the latter which had not existed before. 

It is seldom that no good at all arises out of any event, and 
this one proved no exception to the general rule. 

That night a very joyful party met at the table; and in the 
health-drinking and toasting that brought the meal to a close, 
the servants of Fairholme, most of whom had been many years 
with their master, and all of whom worshipped Cecil heartily; 
were invited to take part. 
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That a cloud had been over the house was of course unavoid- 
ably known to all its inmates, and now all were informed that it 
was lifted, but out of regard to General Stewart, as well as to his 
son, none of the particulars were disclosed. 

Nor was Jack White forgotten, for that same evening Cecil sat 
down and wrote to him a full account of his temporary trouble. 

As General Stewart rose to return thanks for a little speech in 
which Cecil had heartily wished good health and happiness to 
himself and his son, he, with a sly glance at Hetty, said, in con- 
clusion : 

“It appears to me that Miss Hetty here is a little bit imbued 
with the present fashionable notions of women’s rights; since, 
without consulting her natural protector, she, on an occasion 
which we will not further particularize, ventured to threaten an 
alteration on her own account of the plans which all interested 
in her welfare had considered as the best to be carried out for 
her future happiness. I therefore propose, in order to obviate the 
chance of the spread of the epidemic, that she be speedily handed 
over for correction and future guidance to a care and devotion 
which she can alone find in the person of Gerald Mainwaring.” 

Amid the laughter and loud applause of the assembled 
company the general resumed his seat. 

A few minutes’ pause was filled up by eager whispers on the 
part of Gerald to Hetty, who responded with flushed cheeks and 
downcast eyes ; presently the former rose and, with a voice not 
free from emotion, said: 

“The thick darkness which fell so suddenly upon our two 
households, and which threatened to close entirely over my 
happiness, has, thanks to the Father of us all, been quite as 
suddenly and even more completely dispelled ; the sun is now 
shining upon us all more brightly than ever. Of all assembled 
here I have the deepest cause for thanksgiving, for this short un- 
happy period has brought me the greatest proof of friendship 
man can experience upon this earth, and this evening’s celebra- 
tion the brightest outlook for the future, in the promise of my 
speedy union with the object of all my hopes. That we may all 
meet again this day four weeks at my bridal feast is the toast 
with which I will close the evening’s festivities.” 

«When the acclamations with which this unexpected announce- 
ment had been received subsided, the company broke up and 
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retired, fatigued but happy in all that the day had brought 
forth. 
* * * * * 

The sun shone brightly upon the morning which was to trans- 
form Hetty Forrester into Hetty Mainwaring, as if he would by 
his brilliancy dispel all shadows from the earth itself, leaving no 
possibility for sad thoughts in men’s minds. 

A prettier bridal had never graced the little village church in 
the hollow, and its bell had never sounded so merrily as on this 
joyous occasion. 

All the country-side was entertained at Fairholme, and many 
and hearty were the blessings showered upon the well-loved young 
pair. 

In Colonel Forrester no trace of his late illness was visible, as, 
leaning proudly on the arm of his noble son, he slowly moved 
about among the groups gathered in his grounds. He was 
followed by his old and tried friend General Stewart, attended by 
Henry. 

In both cases father and son turned to each other, as if by 
increased love and companionship they would endeavour to fill 
up the space left by the departure of a beloved member of each 
household ; while they still felt that no lessening of affection had 
taken place in their little circle, but that rather had a third 


happy home sprung out of their long and fast union. 
E. BURNS. 
































Busy Fdleness. 


IT is curious to observe how many different opinions there are 
on the subject of time—time, that silent yet ever active mystery 
continually travelling onwards at our side. Too much can never 
be said or written of his wonderful power, his healing influence, 
the gradual but not the less certain changes which attend his 
path. For though decay follows closely at his heels we must 
not forget that things of grandeur and beauty are rendered 
more grand and beautiful by a touch of his softening and vener- 
able hand. Looking at the subject in a different light, how few 
ever make a point of thinking of its value. Of course there are 
the industrious workers in every class of society, profession and 
trade, who know the worth of every moment—those indeed who 
have experienced that time is money. These happily are to be 
found in countless numbers ; but there are far too many who spend 
their lives in the vague and airy notion that they are very busy, 
while they are really doing nothing. Such aimless, innocent 
beings may be generally set down as not over wise, and too often 
as utterly selfish. They are almost certain to be late risers and 
pass the latter part of the day in trying to overtake its earlier 
hours. Most likely their mornings are spent in bed, or, if not, in 
a helpless lounging manner, preparing for engagements later in the 
afternoon, and which they afterwards declare they could scarcely 
manage to keep at all. These busy idlers make as many engage- 
ments as possible, without taking time into consideration, and 
they rush from one place to another with a determination worthy 
of a better cause. The energy they expend upon trifles would 
be of inestimable value if used for a useful object. No fatigue is 
a deterrent, no distance a preclusion. From one house to another, 
from concert to “ At Home,” from a hasty dinner, or dinner 
party, to the opera and thence to a ball, will these devotees to 
amusement and fashion tear. And they will tell you that they 
have no time for anything, and they pass through life with a 
pleasant impression that they are going through with a hard 
duty which it is incumbent on them to perform at all hazards 
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and risks. They own to being tired out, but nevertheless they 
must go on, and as to giving up any engagement, that is not to 
be thought of. 

Now every one who has any experience of the world and its 
inmates knows pretty well that most people spend their best 
energies in doing what they like best; and if they can once 
convince themselves that their occupation is a necessity they 
bestow all their time and capacities upon that, and too often, on 
that alone ; neglecting simpler and more obvious duties of which 
they take but little if any account. Something is omitted no doubt 
which lookers-on know to be of far greater importance. It is 

‘amusing to encounter these elegant time-killers and deceivers of 
themselves. But if they amuse they also irritate. 

They will start up hurriedly in the middle of a chat, declaring 
that they “have not one moment more, they ought to have been 
at Lady B.’s half an hour ago ;” a bustling departure takes place, 
and away they fly. They rush into a concert-room, listen toa 
portion of the programme and fly off again, like the butterflies 
that they are, to another round of similar duties, utterly dis- 
comforting all who are present for the purpose of enjoying the 
entertainment. Should a hint be given to these laborious idlers 
by a courageous intimate on their unprofitable habit of burning 
through time, great will be the indignation manifested. 

“ Are they to lose their connections? It is absolutely necessary 
for their husband’s prosperity (if he be a professional man) 
that his connection should be kept together. It is only just to 
the children that friends should be made and retained,” and 
should there be eligible daughters “it is a mother's duty,” you 
are told, “to take them into society and give them a chance of 
marrying,” though of course match-making is the last thing to 
be thought of. 

How useless is this sort of dust when thrown into the eyes 
of intelligent people, who are perfectly well able to judge for 
themselves and arrive at conclusions without permission and 
in spite of argument. It is quite evident that fashionable 
drudges like this labour, or it would be left unperformed, as so 
many other matters of far greater significance actually are. 

It is true that a connection ought to be kept up, and that 
daughters ought to be introduced; also that a certain time 
should be devoted to social intercourse and rational amusement. 
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But surely it is not necessary for everything to give way to such 
claims. There are numerous estimable mothers who contrive to 
combine a steady round of occupation with the engagements 
consequent on fashionable life. They conduct their affairs with 
method, they organize their time and divide it, as it were, into 
sections, devoting the morning hours to avocations which cannot 
be left undone without detriment to duty, or without being dele- 
gated to other hands. They allow no trivial interruption to 
interfere with their occupation ; and, if still young, they give up 
a portion of each day to reading, practising, or some kind of 
mental culture. These do not waste the precious morning hours 
in bed. They are early risers. All they do is performed quietly 
and without unnecessary bustle. They make no engagements 
which cannot be kept with comfort to themselves and satisfaction 


‘to their hosts. If they attend concerts they give up their after- 


noon, or part of it, to the sensible appreciation of the music ; they 
go to listen, and do not harass themselves with the knowledge 
that they have accepted two or three invitations besides, and 
“where they must show themselves, if it be only for five 
minutes.” 

Can there be any pleasure to themselves or their friends in 
such a senseless mode of meeting? Is this social intercourse ? 
What gratification or advantage can there be in just shaking 
hands with the lady of the house, and whispering a sentence 
here and there to an acquaintance while a song is being sung to 
which nobody listens? and then to make one’s escape by the 
nearest door, after passing round the room uttering feeble plati- 
tudes and exchanging nods and becks and wreathed smiles with 
a number of people who have no time to appear at their best or 
to converse intelligently with any one in the ever-moving frivolous 
crowd of fashionable drawing-rooms. There is no opportunity 
for conversation ; all that is required is a pleasant exterior, easy 
manners, and flow of smal! talk. 

Hence the love of “ little dinners” or /imited five o’clock teas 
by all who aspire to anything beyond the utter vapidity of 
large assemblies or “ At Homes.” It is at small gatherings of 
congenial minds that people learn something of one another. 
They have then some opportunity for interchange of ideas and 
sentiments ; discussion is possible, and every one may appear to 
the best advantage. 
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In conclusion, we recommend the busy idlers to look around 
them and see if they retain their friends longer or marry their 
daughters better than their more rational neighbours above 
referred to. Let them say if they enjoy their amusements as 
much as the latter do, after a well-spent and orderly morning. 
Or are they not rather conscious of a vapid sensation in the 
midst of their incessant toils, which causes them to feel a fatigue 
they hesitate to own and a dissatisfaction for which they cannot 
account ? 

If girls are brought up in the latter school of frivolity they 
naturally adopt it, for the young require no temptations to idle- 
ness, and so surely as a long course of it is followed, so surely will 
the habit become fixed and inevitably lead to a mental condition 
which puts intellectual culture beyond their reach. They them- 
selves should remember this fact before it is too late. They may 
rest assured that the only true source of permanent happiness in 
this world lies in some sort of intelligent and therefore always inter- 
esting occupation. A continuous course and round of silly excite- 
ments, however charming when first entered on, rapidly become 
hollow mockeries and illusions. Even reading of the lightest 
kind becomes an impossibility—they cannot read ; they fail to 
find any amusement in it, and certainly do not derive the faintest 
shadow of benefit from printed matter. If they take up a novel 
in sheer despair at having nothing to do, the chances are ten to 
one it bores them, because they cannot concentrate their attention 
sufficiently to take a passing interest in a story, whilst of course 
anything like a really sound piece of literature scarcely comes 
within their comprehension. Their minds are so utterly vacuous 
and untrained that they do not follow an argument or critical 
analysis of the simplest nature. Or, again, supposing they manage 
for the moment to take in the sense of what they are reading, it 
is only for a moment ; and directly the book is laid down they 
can scarcely recollect the drift or purport of a single page of it, 
and assuredly they will be entirely incapable of telling you any- 
thing about it. They forget the very title, the author’s name 
shares in the oblivion, and at the end of a week not a trace of 
either lingers in their memory. Music shares no better fate than 
literature ; what they have learned of it at school and what attain- 
ments in it they may have acquired up to the age of seventeen or 
eighteen is so neglected as to become of little avail, and whenever 
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spasmodic attempts to pick it up again from time to time are 
made, the exertion requires so much application that eventually 
in all probability the accomplishment is allowed to drift into total 
abeyance. The same thing occurs indeed with most of the 
worthiest of their youthful attainments ; no study is pursued from 
the hour when they are emancipated from the schoolroom and are 
“out.” They have no time, they will tell you—that fleeting time 
which they are for ever actively frivoling away on sheer inanities 
cannot be interfered with by the humdrum affairs of home and its 
domestic occupations. They have so much to do, they say, for- 
sooth, as though what they do is of such a vital character that 
all else perforce has been set aside. 

When, however, some check occurs to this busy idleness—when 
the season of balls, parties, and routs is over, or they are ill, con- 
fined to the house, perhaps to bed, there is little wonder at their 
becoming restless and discontented, a nuisance to themselves 
and to most people with whom they come in contact. They 
necessarily make the worst of patients in hours of sickness, whilst 
their irritability at the enforced restraint inevitably retards their 
progress to recovery. To go one step further—when they have 
burned through their heyday time of life, when age creeps upon 
them and their strength fails, they are wholly without resource, 
and it is minds thus frittered away that develop into the malicious 
scandal-mongering gossips who in their small way create so much 
mischief in the social and domestic world. No, it cannot be too 
often or too strongly repeated that there is but one shield where- 
with we can arm ourselves to ward off those buffets which fortune 
assuredly deals out more or less to us all sooner or later. There 
is no armour against fate save that which is to be found in a re- 
sourceful character,and unless that character be early strengthened 
and trained to cultivate some amount of intellectual occupation, 
some hobby, some pursuit worthy of an educated, thought- 
endowed human being, the outlook is a truly painful one to the 
last degree. As usual, Shakespeare supplies a maxim to be laid 
to heart in this as in all other matters, when he says that “the 
labour we delight in physics pain.” It is the only sure nostrum 


for preserving happiness and a submissive spirit. 
W. W. FENN. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
CHIEFLY CONCERNING SIR CYRIL. 


“If it be that a man and a woman 
Are made for no mutual grief, 

That each gives the pain to some other, 
And neither can give the relief— 


If, miss, the charm of the world, 
Is tied round the holy feet— 
I scorn to shrink from facing 
What my brothers and sisters meet. 


But I cry when the wolf is tearing 
At the core of my heart, as now, 
When I was the man to be tortured, 
Why should the woman be Zhou ?” 


I DON’T know whether it may be considered strange, but it is 
undoubtedly true, that good women almost invariably rush into 
self-sacrificing and somewhat indiscriminating charitable research 
as an antidote against heart troubles. Women less good, have 
of course less self-sacrificing ways of revenging themselves upon 
an adverse fate. 

Bee, at this time, was seized with a sudden fancy for investi- 
gating the slums of Whitechapel, Stratford, and other equally 
savoury districts—for visiting filthy, drunken men and women— 
for teaching and managing the morals of imp-like, ragged, and 
preternaturally knowing and nasty little children. 

She did not visit these haunts alone, of course. She had struck 
up a friendship with an energetic young woman about her own 
age, who had also come to the conclusion, apparently, that all 
worldly pleasures were as dross, and that life, in general, was 
rather a poor affair. The Honourable Mary Lanceworth, indeed, 
having been forbidden by her very sensible father to marry the 
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consumptive and impecunious curate on whom she had set her 
young affections, was at present disposed to view existence 
through somewhat azure-hued glasses. She was as open about 
her disappointment as Bee was reticent. Perhaps she guessed 
the latter’s trouble. I do not know. 

Sir Cyril was aghast at this new departure on the part of his 
fiancée. This rage for haunting what he called (with some justice) 
“dens of unmitigated filth and iniquity,” was a thing he specially 
abhorred. 

And what effect his opinion was likely to have upon the some- 
what self-willed Miss Adeane, I leave my readers to imagine. 

Upon one or two occasions he quietly insisted upon accom- 
panying her, and his silent but disgusted air of protest throughout 
the whole proceedings made Bee more perversely determined in 
her line of conduct than ever. 

The engaged pair had rather a stiff quarrel on the subject, the 
result of which was that Cyril made a point of being the young 
ladies’ escort whenever their fancy led them eastwards, which 
just then was pretty often.. 

Well—there was a good deal of fever about at that time; and 
one day Cyril complained of feeling “seedy” (a very unusual 
admission from him), and as the days went on felt seedier still. 
And at last came a day when he got home with a blinding head- 
ache, and a deathly sickness and faintness upon him. It ended, 
in point of fact, in his having the fever very badly, and being as 
near death’s door as he could be without going in. 

Of course Bee was very grieved and sorry. People are always 
very grieved and sorry, when their wilfulness has brought about 
some catastrophe which in the circumstances has been almost a 
foregone conclusion. Their grief and sorrow, however, generally 
come a little late. ~- - 

About this time, too, Miss Adeane’s zeal flagged somewhat. 
Little by little she gave up her slums and her Whitechapel 
protegées. The Honourable Mary had suddenly shelved the 
memory of her curate, and married a wealthy brewer. Bee did 
not care to make her charitable pilgrimages alone. Aboveall the 
objects of her solicitude had not proved themselves particularly 
grateful ; and altogether, not much good seemed to have been 
done. The girl felt discouraged, and life once more seemed flat 


and unprofitable. She missed Cyril, too, and was unhappy and 
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self-reproachful because of her indirect share in his illness, which 
was a tedious and prolonged one. The first time she was allowed 
to see him after he had “turned the corner” was one bright day 
in early autumn. He was sitting up in bed leaning against a 
forest of pillows, and as Bee entered the room with Lady North- 
burgh, she was shocked to see how thin and changed he was. 

“My poor Cyril,” she whispered, trying to conquer an unruly 
lump that would come in her throat, “I am afraid you have been 
very ill.” 

“T’m afraid I have,” he said, just in his old tender languid voice 
—except that it was so weak Bee had to stoop low to hear it. 
“ But I’m getting on all right now—though I am such a scare- 
crow ; so don’t look so shocked. Sit down, dear, and tell me all 
you have been doing. How are the protegées at Whitechapel ?’’ 

“Oh Cyril—I don’t know. I—I haven’t been there for ever 
so long.” 

A queer little ghost of a smile flitted over his pale face. 
“No? How is that?” hesaid slowly. 

She flushed slightly ; then said in a low voice, 

“ Well you know, Cyril, I found out—I came to see that it was 
not really for these people’s good I was going there—not really. 
It was—it was to please myself. It was because—because I was 
tired of éverything I had done, and everything I knew about. 
And I wanted something new—I wanted a change.” 

“ Dear honest little woman,” he murmured, pressing feebly the 
hand he held. 

“ And then,” she went on—“ when you were so ill—and I felt 
it was all my fault—oh Cyril, I was so grieved, and so unhappy. 
I couldn’t get it out of my mind how good and patient you were 
that very last day you were out—and you looked so pale and 
tired, though you never said anything. And I kept dragging 
you about from place to place—like the selfish little wretch I am,” 
she concluded remorsefully. 

A quizzical light came into Cyril’s tired blue eyes for a second, 
but he did not speak. 

“ And then they were all so ungrateful,” Bee went on dejectedly. 
“You would not believe how ungrateful! That old Mrs. Ward 
was quite rude to me because I would not give her half-a-crown 
a week for—for gin / Don’t laugh, Cyril. You don’t £now how 
disappointed I am—and how disgusted with—with everything.” 
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“ Poor child,” said her lover gently. “When you are as old as 
I am, my dear, you will find that most people are ungrateful, and 
you will take it as a matter of course. It isn’t worth worrying 
about, is it ?” 

“Ah, but you are so different, Cyril. You never do worry 
about anything.” 

“ No—not much,” he assented languidly. 

And just then his mother, seeing that he looked white and 
tired, carried Bee off downstairs; for the doctors had, in the 
meantime, forbidden their patient either exertion or excitement. 
And the mere fact of seeing and talking to Bee had transgressed 
both these rules. 

That same afternoon Bee went to see Fay Conrath. Douglas 
had taken a pretty house in old Kensington—an old-fashioned 
house, with an equally old-fashioned garden behind. Fay would 
rather have had a “bijou residence” in Mayfair, or thereabouts ; 
but in this, as in a good many other matters, she found that her 
husband had somewhat decided views. He did not want to sacri- 
fice comfort to fashion ; and he had taken a curious fancy to this 
old rambling house, with its low-ceiled rooms, its old-world win- 
dows, and its quiet fragrant garden. It was difficult to believe that 
busy restless London was round about it, and that a few moments 
would take one into the roar of the unquiet thoroughfare. 

One of Fay’s greatest grievances was that all the principal 
rooms were panelled in old oak. 

“It is so sombre,” she was saying to Bee on this fast-waning 
autumn afternoon. “I wanted Douglas to have them painted 
over in pale maize or cream colour—but he said it would be 
Vandalism.” 

“T should think so,” murmured Bee under her breath. 

“ However—this room consoles me wonderfully,” the young 
wife went on, gazing languidly round the exquisitely furnished 
nest in which they were sitting. It was her own particular 
sitting-room, and Douglas had had it fitted up and furnished 
with great care, and without the slightest regard to expense. 

Fay herself was looking somewhat thin and pale. The heat 
had tried her a little, she said. It always did. She was very 
becomingly dressed, though, and altogether looked in some in- 
definable way more attractive than before her marriage. 

“And Douglas? He is well, I hope?” said Bee, after they 
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had discussed Cyril and his illness, and Mary Lanceworth’s 
marriage, and many other subjects of interest. 

“Oh yes, he is quite well. I suppose he is in the study,” Fay 
answered in a voice that was strange to Bee. “He nearly always 
is there. I don’t see very much of him, except at meal times— 
and not always then.” 

“What is he writing now?” asked Bee, after a minute. 

“T can’t tell you. Henever talks to me about his work. Have 
some more tea, Bee.” 

And at that moment the door opened, and Douglas himself 
came in. He looked tired, Bee thought; and there was some 
constraint in his manner as he addressed his wife. 

As a matter of fact they had that morning had their first 
quarrel. It had begun about a mere nothing, of course, as most 
first quarrels do; and I am bound to say that Fay was entirely 
to blame in the matter. Indeed, as far as Douglas was con- 
cerned, I hardly know if it could be called a quarrel at all; for 
he had taken but little part in it, except that he had perhaps 
aggravated matters by rising and walking out of the room while 
it was at its height. They had not spoken to each other since, 
except at luncheon, during the whole of which meal Fay had 
sulked persistently. 

Bee divined at once that something was “out of gear,” and 
soon took her departure. Douglas went down to the carriage 
with her, then came slowly upstairs again and into his wife’s room. 

She was standing at the window, gazing out listlessly at the 
fast-darkening garden. She was not looking sulky now—only 
sad. 

Douglas came and leaned against the window-frame for a few 
minutes in silence. His face had a pale, worried look, and his 
eyes were half-troubled, half-weary. Suddenly he put out his 
hand, and took hers. She did not turn her head. 

“Oh, my wife—let us have peace,” he said with a strange 
break in his voice. 

And as he spoke he drew her gently but determinedly towards 
him. 

In another moment she was lying on his breast, crying as 
though her heart would break. 

“ Ah—I have been so miserable all day, Douglas,” she sobbed. 
“Forgive me, dear—do forgive me.” 
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“Yes, yes,” he said soothingly. “Don’t cry, there’s a good 
girl, You will bring on one of your bad headaches.” Then he 
added wearily, “ Don’t let us have these scenes, Fay. They dono 
good, and only make us both unhappy.” 

“ Have you been unhappy too?” she whispered. 

“Yes,” he made answer in an odd voice. 

“ But we will forget about it, Douglas ?” 

“Oh yes—we will forget about it.” 

* * * * * 

Cyril was able to be downstairs every afternoon now, though 
he was gaining strength but slowly. The doctors had decreed 
that he was to winter in the south of France. He and Lady 
Northburgh were to start as soon as he was a little stronger. 

He was lying on the sofa in the library one October afternoon 
—for he was only able to sit up for a comparatively small por- 
tion of each day. He had been lying thus for some time, staring 
thoughtfully at the blazing fire in the dreamy, half-conscious 
content of convalesence, wondering if he could persuade Bee to 
marry him before he left England. He thought he could. He 
had been very patient. And he had been very ill. Surely her 
tender little heart could not say him nay. 

And as if in answer to his thoughts, the door opened, and Bee 
herself came in. Lady Northburgh came immediately behind 
her. 

“T have persuaded your mother to take a short drive, as the 
afternoon is so fine,” said Bee as she surrendered her hand to 
Cyril’s tender clasp. “She is looking pale and worn out. I 
will stay beside you until she comes back again.” 

“That’s right,” replied Cyril with a contented sigh. “I have 
been vainly trying to persuade her to go out for days. I believe 
she is afraid I shall get off this sofa,and go down to the club or 
somewhere, in her absence.” 

“ My dear boy—I wish you could,” said his mother with a fond 
smile. Then she added anxiously, “You are sure you will not 
want anything while I am gone?” 

“ Quite the contrary, madre mia. And if I do, I daresay Bee 
will take pity on me.” 

When Lady Northburgh had gone, Bee took off her hat and 
jacket, stirred the fire, and sat down in a low chair near Cyril’s 
sofa. 
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“ Should you like me to read to you ?” she said presently. 

“Certainly not,” was the prompt and ungrateful answer. 
“ Bee—are you not going to kiss me?” 

She coloured faintly, and stooping, kissed his cheek. 

“ Shy, cold little thing,” he whispered fondly and aprenaray: 

There was a brief silence ; then Cyril said, 

“You know that these doctors have ordered me to winter out 
of England?” 

“Yes—your mother told me.” 

“Well, my darling,” he went on very tenderly—*“don’t you 
think I might take my wife with me?” 

A curious look of terror flashed into the girl’s eyes. 

“Cyril—I—I don’t quite understand,” she made answer in- 
articulately. 

“TI think you do, dear”—drawing her down to him by the 
trembling little hand he held. “I want you to marry me—and 
let us go away together. I have tried very hard to be patient, 
Bee, and I have waited a long time. Come to me now, dear. I 
want you.” 

Bee rose suddenly, pulling away her hand almost violently. 
She had grown deadly white—even to her lips. 

“ Ah no—no, Cyril,” she cried almost imploringly. “I can’t! 
I can’t!” And as she spoke she locked her hands together like 
one in cruel pain. 

For a few minutes silence reigned in the quiet library. The 
girl had flung herself into.a chair. She was trembling from head 
to foot. 

“ Bee—come here,” said Cyril in a strangely quiet voice. 

She rose at once, and in a passion of impotent remorse knelt 
down beside him, sobbing bitterly. He put his arm round her, 
and stroked her bent head gently. 

“ My poor little girl,” he said, almost in a whisper—“ what is 
the matter? Is the thought of coming to me so terrible to you? 
Can’t you trust me, dear? Don’t you know that I love you so 
well that your happiness is dearer to me than anything else in 
the world? My child—don’t sob so.” 

“ Oh Cyril—Cyril”—sobbed the poor thing—“ you are so good 
—and so kind. And I—I am so wicked and so ungrateful. Oh, if 
you only knew—if you only knew!” 

The arm that held her trembled a little. 
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“ And if I do know, my dear one—if I have guessed,” he said, 
with an infinity of love and pain struggling for the mastery in his 
usually tranquil voice. 

She raised her head with a half-smothered cry. 

“Cyril—you do not !—you cannot!” she exclaimed, a sharp 
ring of fear catching her breath. 

“Little girl,” he made answer sadly, “I have been very blind 
for a long time. But—I think my eyes are opened now. Listen 
to me, Bee. Do you remember what I told you once? That I 
should never let you go while your heart was empty ?—until you 
told me that you loved some one else as—as I would have had 
you love me? Has that day come, Bee? Ah, do you think I do 
not know ?—poor trembling little heart ?” 

Her heavy sobs were her only answer. 

“Dear ”—went on Cyril, after a minute or two, and his voice was 
very low and faint—* I give you back—your promise—your free- 
dom. Do you understand?” 

“ Ah Cyril, Cyril” —she murmured brokenly—* what must you 
think of me?” 

“I think, my poor Bee, that it is well that you have come to 
know your heart—before it was—too late.” 

“And, Cyril—you—you will not be—very unhappy?” she 
said, looking up at him wistfully. 

“I think you must not—ask me that—just yet,” he answered 
with an odd catch in his voice. 

He was looking terribly white and exhausted, and after a 
minute he said faintly, 

“ Leave me for a little while, my darling. I—I had rather be 
alone.” 

“ And—and you forgive me, Cyril?” 

“Yes, my little lost love—I forgive you. It was not—your 
fault.” 

“J—I don’t like to leave you,” she faltered. “Let me get you 
some wine or something.” 

He made an almost fiercely impatient negative gesture. He did 
not speak, for his voice was already beyond his control ; and it 
was intolerable to him that she should see how weak he was. 

After a moment’s hesitation Bee rose and went into the adjoin- 
ing room, closing the door gently behind her. 

Cyril lay for some time without moving, his teeth pressed hard 
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on his under-lip, his hands clenched as if in fierce vain effort to 
crush down the sick gnawing pain that seemed creeping upwards 
from his heart. 

It was a hard sacrifice he had made. His love for Bee was 
deep and true and passionate, as the love of these seemingly 
calm and passionless natures is apt to be. Now that the absolute 
necessity for stern restraint was past, his self-control deserted 
him suddenly and utterly. He felt inexpressibly heart-sick and 
desolate ; and after a brief struggle with the deadly physical 
weakness that was fast mastering him, he buried his face in his 


arm, and gave way to a fit of tearless exhausted sobbing. 
* * * * * 


Bee could not sleep that night. Cyril’s pale face, with its 
heartbroken smile, haunted her like some reproachful ghost. 
What had she done? Had she thrown away the substance for 
the shadow? She knew Cyril would have been a good kind 
husband to her. And—might not her duty lie in making him 
happy? Ah, but life was hard and puzzling and dreary. There 
seemed to be no comfort anywhere. 

She heard, the next day, that he was worse. He had had a 
bad night, and a slight return of fever. 

When he was able to be downstairs again, he received a tiny 
note. 

“ Are you better? (Can you see me? I have so much to say 
to you. 
“ BEE.” 
In answer to which he returned a feebly-scrawled line in pencil. 


“Yes, dear. Come. 
“ CYRIL.” 


Lady Northburgh was in the room when Bee entered, but 
shortly afterwards she went out, leaving them alone together. 

Cyril was looking very ill. He was ghastly pale, his eyes were 
heavy and sunken, and he seemed to speak with a painful effort. 

“Dear Cyril”—began Bee, hurriedly and nervously, as the 
door closed—* I want you to—to forget all about my—I mean I 
am quite willing—quite ready to be—your wife.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“ But—if I am xot willing, Bee?” he said in a very quiet voice. 

She flushed up to the roots of her hair. 
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“Sit down, dear,” he said gently—“and listen to me. I—I 
can’t talk much,” he added with a gesture of weariness. “I feel 
so horribly weak. But—we will speak of this once, and then we 
will put it away for ever.” He paused, and passed his hand 
across his lips as though to steady them. Then he went on, 

“While I thought you had no love for any other man, I was 
willing to be contented with very little. Because—knowing how 
dearly I loved you—I hoped that in time, you might come to love 
me too. But—I will not share my wife’s heart with another 
man. And I will not take advantage of a moment’s generosity 
on your part, by making your whole life miserable. For that is 
what you would be, my dear. Oh yes, you would ”—as she 
made a quick denying gesture. ‘“ You are very sorry for me just 
now, because your tender little heart is touched by my weakness 
and generally floored appearance—and all that sort of thing. 
But—” and here the quiet voice shook a little—“ your eyes told 
me—that day—what your lips could never question——” He 
stopped suddenly ; for a deathly faintness had come over him. 
But with a strong effort he recovered himself. 

“It is nothing—nothing,” he said, trying to smile, as Bee bent 
over him in keen alarm. “I’m so—wretchedly weak still. The 
least thing—upsets me.” 

Bee raised his head, and held a glass of wine to his lips. He 
drank it feverishly. 

“Thank you, dear,” he murmured as she laid his head back on 
the pillows again. 

For some time he lay quite still, without speaking. He looked 
so pale and worn, so unlike the gallant debonnair Cyril she 
had known, that Bee’s heart smote her keenly. It seemed more 
than possible to love him—to love him very dearly. 

Whilst he was thinking with the wild longing of sick desire— 
“Ah God! how sweet the touch of her little hands!” For an 
instant his head had leaned on her breast 





“Cyril”—she whispered, kneeling beside him—* Cyril—I 
would try very hard—I would try to make you happy——” 

But he interrupted her. 

“You could not make me happy—now,” he answered. “Let 
us speak of it no more.” His voice was hoarse and broken. God 
only knew what it cost him to give her up—then. 

Silence fell between them again. He did not ask the name of 
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his successful rival. Certainly he never thought of Douglas. He { 
had an idea that it might be Debenham. Well—Debenham e 
seemed a decent enough fellow, he thought wearily. 

Lady Northburgh entered the room. 

“T think, Cyril, you have talked long enough. You ought to 
rest now,” she said nervously. “ Bee—I must send you away.” 

A swift glance from her son’s eyes made her add, 
“TI shall come back in five minutes.” Then she went out | 
again. 

“Good-bye,” Bee said tremulously. 

“ Good-bye,” he answered, holding her little fingers tightly in 
his, and speaking in a low spent voice. ‘God bless you, my dear, 
and send you all happiness.” 

A half sob rose in the girl’s throat. Happiness? For her? 
That seemed so likely! 

“One moment, Bee,” Cyril said with white lips, as she drew 
her hand away from his. “Dear little one—God only knows , 
when and how we may meet again. Will you kneel down beside 
me, and let me hold you in my arms—let me kiss your lips just 
once—just this once, Bee—for the memory of what has been 
between us? Is it—too much to ask?” , 

But she answered him by flinging herself on her knees beside 
him, and letting him hold and kiss her as he would. It was 
no disloyalty to Douglas, she thought hysterically. He did not 
want her kisses. And her heart told her that she had treated 
Cyril badly. 

He released her almost instantly. 

“For God’s sake leave me,” he muttered, his breath coming in 
long shuddering sighs. 

She went away. And her last memory of him for many a long 
day was as she saw him then—lying white and still in the dull 
firelight, his lips rigidly compressed as though in mortal pain, and 


one thin hand covering his eyes. 
* * * * * 
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It is quite beyond my pen to describe the incredulous rage of 
old Chandleur when he learned from Bee that her engagement 
to Sir Cyril was absolutely broken off. He stormed, and swore, 
and threatened, until he was almost black in the face, and finally 
(when at the end of a couple of weeks Bee still proved obdurate) 
announced his intention of interviewing the young man himself. 
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Accordingly, one day when Cyril (now pretty well emancipated 
from the bonds of invalidism) was languidly writing letters in his 
library, the door opened and Mr. Chandleur was announced. 

“Good morning, Sir Cyril,” said the visitor gruffly. “I’m glad 
to see you're getting about again.” 

“Thanks, yes—I’m nearly off the sick-list now, I think,” 
replied the person addressed, absently wondering what the deuce 
the old fellow wanted. “Er—won’t you sit down ?” 

“Thank you—presently—presently. When I’ve said what I’ve 
got to say,” said Mr. Chandleur, taking up a position on the 
hearthrug with his back to the fire. 

Cyril leaned back in his chair, and waited. 

“I daresay you know very well what I’m here for, Sir Cyril,” 
began the old man, in his most blustering manner. 

“Really, I am very sorry,” said Cyril courteously—* but I fear 
I am rather at a loss ig 

“ Now, I don’t want any beating about the bush,” broke in the 
other rudely. “What’s all this nonsense I hear about the engage- 
ment being broken off between you and my granddaughter ? 
Eh?” 

Cyril’s haughty impassive face flushed darkly, then became 
very pale. 

“ You have heard correctly,” he answered in icy tones. “ Your 
granddaughter and I are no longer engaged.” 

Mr. Chandleur grew purple. 

“What, sir? Waat,sir?” he shouted furiously. “Do you dare 
to sit there, with your infernally cool face—and tell me you have 
jilted the girl ?” 

Cyril’s face grew a shade colder, a shade haughtier. 

“There has been no question of jilting in the matter,” he said 
in a dangerously quiet voice. “We have come to a mutual 
understanding on the subject. Miss Adeane does not—does not 
care for me sufficiently to marry me. Therefore it is better our 
engagement should end.” 

“Not care for you sufficiently?” echoed old Chandleur in 
a transport of rage. “And what of that? What of that, I say? 
She’s got to marry you. It’s nothing to me whether she cares 
for you or not.” 

“But—if you will pardon me—it is a great deal to me,” 
returned Sir Cyril, still in that carefully-repressed tone—though 
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he had grown somewhat white about the mouth. “I have no 
desire to force any woman to marry me.” 

“Then it’s you who has backed out of it!” stormed Mr. 
Chandleur. “I thought as much! I ¢hought as much !—though 
the little fool tried to shield you by taking the blame on herself. 
Now, look here, my haughty young lord! You won’t get over 
me with your damned aristocratic airs. You marry my girl 
within the next month—or by the Lord Harry, I’ll have you up 
for breach of promise!” 

Cyril sat transfixed. This!—after his difficult self-sacrifice— 
his generous withdrawal of all his pretensions. Zs /—after all 
he had suffered during the last fortnight. Oh—it was intoler- 
able ! 

Under all his outer calm, Cyril had what some of his friends 
were wont to call “a devil of a temper.” Old Chandleur’s next 
speech called it forth in royal array. 

“Tt’s just such snuff-the-moon young jackanapes as you,” pro- 
ceeded the infuriated Chandleur —“ that get girls talked about, 
and leave them on the shelf for all their friends to make a 
laughing-stock of. Who’s going to take your leavings, do you 
suppose? Eh?” 

During this conciliating speech Cyril had risen, and now 
advanced deliberately towards his unwelcome guest. 

“If you were a younger man,” he said in a curiously concen- 
trated voice, “I should thrash you within an inch of your life. 
As it is—if you give me any more of your damnable insolence, I 
shall ring for my servants to turn you into the street. Howdare 
you bandy Miss Adeane’s name about as you are doing? God 
knows my dearest wish is to make her my wife—if she cared for 
me at all. But as she does not—she shall not be forced into 
marrying me. And she shall not be subjected to persecution and 
insult because she is too honest and true to give herself where 
she cannot give her heart. Leave the room, sir !—and the house. 
I should be sorry to forget that you are an old man, and that I 
once had the honour and happiness to be your granddaughter’s 
accepted husband.” 

Cyril had lashed himself into a pretty fair passion by this 
time, and delivered himself of the above speech in a slinging, 
sledgehammer style that was not without its effect on his listener. 
For your true bully is almost always a coward as well. And 
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old Chandleur was a bully of the most pronounced type. He 
had hitherto imagined Sir Cyril to be nothing more than a 
languid indolent “swell,” incapable either of exertion or any 
particular form of emotion. Now, it suddenly occurred to him 
that his granddaughter’s whilom fiancé, drawn up to his full 
height, with flashing eyes, and an appearance generally indica- 
tive of suppressed fury, looked uncomfortably in earnest, and 
uncomfortably capable of enforcing his earnestness. He rather 
thought he had been mistaken in his estimate of this seemingly 
easy-going young man, whom he had intended to intimidate 
and bring to his bearings. He coughed nervously, pulled up 
his collar, and favoured Sir Cyril with a silent but ferocious 
glare. 

The latter individual went on, making a violent effort to speak 
calmly. 

“Further—I would have you remember that this is a matter 
entirely between Miss Adeane and myself, and that she shall not 
be molested and worried about it for the future. I should like 
you to understand this thoroughly before you go. I have yet to 
learn that two people can be bullied into marrying each other if 
both are unwilling—or that such a state of matters would furnish 
material for a breach of promise case. And now,” glancing 
at his watch, “ perhaps you will pardon me if I suggest that this 
interview should close. I have still several letters to write for 
the afternoon post—and I fear I have little enough time. Good 
morning.” 

And having rung the bell, and bowed his visitor out, Sir 
Cyril flung himself into his chair, and proceeded to smoke three 
cigars in rapid succession. Certainly his letters did not catch the 
afternoon’s post—nor, as far as I remember, were they written 
at all that day. 

“Confound it all;” he muttered, after a while, rising and walk- 
ing over to the window—“I’m getting into a horribly low, 
nervous state. Perhaps it’s just as well I’m off to-morrow. I 
suppose those fools of doctors are right; I want a thorough 
change after that beastly fever.” 

Now, Cyril was not a sentimental fellow, as a rule; but I am 
bound to state that at this point he took from his pocket-book a 
certain photograph, and gazed at it steadfastly for an absurd 
length of time. Nay, more—he pressed his lips to the smiling 
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girlish face, not once, but many times. When he replaced it 
tenderly in his pocket-book, his eyes were a trifle misty, and his 
hand was not quite steady. 

And this was Cyril! Calm, self-contained, passionless Cyril ! 

Ah! you dear, thoughtless, lovable little women! Do you 
know, I wonder, what utter fools you can make of us? Do you 
know the incalculable mischief you do ? 

I suppose you do know—most of you—too well. Nevertheless, 
I would say to you—“as you are strong, be merciful!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“THE OLD ORDER CHANGES!” 


“Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 

Or a breath suspend the blood’s best eae, 
And life be a proof of this ! 
If two lives join, there is oft a scar, 

They are one and one, with a shadowy third ; 
One near one is too far.” 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
HAD Fay’s married life disappointed her then, after all? It 
almost seemed so. 

And yet neither she nor her husband was materially to blame. 
Perhaps she had expected too much. Perhaps he gave too little. 
Nevertheless, no husband could have been tenderer, gentler, more 
thoughtful of his wife’s well-being and comfort in every way, than 
Douglas Conrath had been. Perhaps if he had loved her more 
he might have considered her less. And she? Well—if she had 
loved him less she might have considered him more. 

But her love for him was of that volcanic order which demands 
the constant dramatic action of exciting quarrels and equally 
exciting reconciliations. Now Douglas was not a subject for this 
sort of thing. He did not want to be a participant in violent 
scenes of any kind. He desired to be uniformly kind to his wife, 
and he wanted her to be happy and contented. Above all things 
he desired peace, and immunity from “scenes.” 

Fay’s now often-recurring fits of temper, her unreasoning 
reproaches, her tears and sulks, followed by her inevitable fits of 
passionate remorse, wearied him inexpressibly, and it must be 
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confessed, irritated him. It cost him a good deal to suppress his 
irritation at times. Now and then—very rarely it must be con- 
fessed—it got the better of him. 

One grey January morning, for instance, they were sitting at 
breakfast. Douglas was knitting his brows over a couple of pages 
of Max Fenwicke’s almost undecipherable penmanship, and it so 
happened that his wife addressed him twice before he answered. 

“TI beg your pardon, dear,” he said looking up from the letter 
he held. “I didn’t hear what you said.” 

“No, I suppose not,” was the sarcastic answer. “That is one 
of the consequences of marrying an author. One must submit to 
neglect and indifference in silence, I suppose.” 

Douglas looked across at her in some surprise. 

“My dear Fay,” he said—“ what on earth do you mean?” 

“Oh, I mean what I say, I suppose,” she replied hysterically. 

As a matter of fact she had got up that morning feeling tired 
and depressed and out of sorts; and, not being accustomed to 
govern her temper or moods, felt an unspoken necessity to quarrel 
with the nearest available subject. It was not the first time that 
Douglas had had a glimpse of his wife’s temper; for, as I have 
hinted, she had been a spoiled child all her life. He knew this, 
and was quite disposed to make allowance for her. Besides, she 
was in delicate health at this time; and physical weakness and 
suffering always appealed to the best and tenderest part of his 
nature. Unfortunately, however, he too was in an irritable mood 
this morning. Fenwicke’s letter had contained sufficiently dis- 
quieting information regarding the mines at Poldornalupe ; and 
further, had suggested a considerable outlay in new and costly 
machinery, of which outlay, of course Douglas would be liable for 
one-third. And just at present, ready money was somewhat scarce 
with him. His expenses had been heavy during the six or seven 
months of his married life ; for Fay’s tastes were somewhat extra- 
vagant, and his generous nature could not bear to deny her any- 
thing while he had the means of gratifying it. 

Presently Fay went on resentfully, 

“T don’t suppose it matters in the least what I was saying to 
you?” 

“Poor little woman,” said her husband, passing up his coffee- 
cup to be re-filled. “Of course it matters. Say it over again 


and I will promise to listen.” 
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“ No, I won’t say it over again,” she answered passionately. “I’m 
tired of being neglected and ignored as if I were a mere cipher 
in your household. If you don’t like to listen to me, I’m not 
going to repeat all my remarks half-a-dozen times to oblige you.” 

Douglas helped himself to bacon in silence. 

“Qh, it’s all very well to sit there coolly eating your breakfast,” 
went on his wife excitedly. “ But do you think I haven’t noticed, 
of late, how you avoid me, and show me in every possible way 
that you don’t care for me any more—if, indeed, you ever cared 
for me at all, which I am beginning to doubt.” 

Still Douglas did not speak. 

“It isa shame! Oh, it is a shame,” continued his wife, sobbing 
wildly. “Why did you marry me if you were always going to 
treat me in this way? Why did you?” 

But Douglas could stand no more just then. 

“ Good God, Fay—what do you mean ?” he exclaimed violently. 
“Treat you in what way? Do you want to drive me mad? 
God knows I do my best to be kind to you. But you won't let 
me. What is it that you want? You don’t seem to know your 
own mind two days together.” 

He rose as he spoke, and walked once the length of the room 
and back again. 

Fay had risen too. 

“ Of course if you choose to swear at me, and use profane lan- 
guage,” she said in a choked voice—“ I have nothing more to say.” 

Douglas sat down at the table again, and with a despairing 
gesture leaned his head on his hand. 

Fay had thrown herself sobbing upon the sofa. 

Presently her husband rose, walked over to the fire, anet stood 
resting his arm on the mantelpiece. 

“Fay,” he said, very gently—* perhaps I have been harsh to 
you. Forgive me. Don’t sob so, my dear. You will make 
yourself ill. Come here to me.” 

But seeing how distressed she was, he went over to the sofa, 
and stifling an impatient sigh, seated himself beside her, and 
raised her gently in his arms. 

“ What is it, my dear?” he said. “You know all this agitation 
is very bad for you. And besides, what is it all about ?” 

“You don’t care for me,” she sobbed. “I am nothing in your 
life. You would be just as happy if I were not here at all.” 
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Her husband winced at these home-truths. But he only said, 
with the merest touch of his lips on her hair, 

“ Silly little woman !—you are ill and nervous just now, and 
imagine things.” 

“No, I don’t imagine things. You don’t even make a com- 
panion of me,” went on his wife mournfully. “You never tell me 
what you are thinking of—or let me help you with your writing 
—or anything.” 

“ But Fay,” said Douglas patiently. “ Have you forgotten that 
the last time I tried to interest you in what I was writing you 
said it wearied you, and that you couldn’t understand it and 
didn’t want to.” 

“Oh well, very likely I didn’t understand it. If you would 
write light amusing things that the people in our set would appre- 
ciate and understand, I think it would be much more sensible. I’m 
sure not three people out of twelve understood your last novel.” 

“My dear wife, I would do a good many things to oblige you,” 
Douglas answered somewhat ironically, “ but I cannot undertake 
to write down to the intelligence of ‘the people in our set.’ They 
must get some one else to write light amusing literature for them. 
And as for my not making a companion of you, Fay—I think 
you must allow that I have very little opportunity. You seem to 
be surrounded by your fashionable friends from morning till 
night. And of course I can hardly expect a young thing like 
you to shut yourself up in my study continually.” 

“Well, but—as mother says—why should you shut yourself 
up in your study so much ?” said his wife, leaning her head 
caressingly against his shoulder. “People are beginning to 
wonder why we are so seldom seen together. And sometimes,” 
she added, and her voice grew tremulous again—“ sometimes a 
dreadful fear comes into my mind that—that——” She stopped, 
and pressed her face against his breast. 

“ That what, Fay?” he said anxiously. 

“That you never really cared for me,” she murmured after a 
minute—“ only—only thought you did. Or that perhaps—you 
married me because you saw—how much—I loved you.” 

Conrath did not speak. Fay fancied his arm tightened round 
her. 

“Sometimes ”—she went on in a passionate underbreath, “I 


even dread—that when you married ‘me—you loved some one 
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else better—as I know you could love, Douglas—and as some- 
thing tells me you never loved me. And last night——” 

“Yes—last night?” said her husband, as she paused. His 
voice sounded far away and strained. 

“Last night—while you slept—you said—you said in a voice 
I never heard before, ‘Oh my darling, my darling, are you for 
ever lost to me!’ Oh Douglas, I thought of it all night. I am 
thinking of it now—and the thought breaks my heart.” 

Conrath had grown deathly pale. 

“ Fay,” he said huskily—“ for God’s sake do not torment your- 
self in this way. It is only making us both miserable.” 

“ Douglas—if you would only tell me there is no one else you 
love!” the passionate pathetic voice went on. “Or if you would 
only tell me that you love me. You never do. I know it is 
foolish of me—and wicked. But I—I love you better than life 
itself{—or God—or my own soul. I would rather be in hell with 
you, than in heaven without you. Miserable as I am, I had 
rather be your wife for a few short months, even though I knew 
you hated me, than the adored wife of any other man on earth. 
Ah, my husband !—love me a little! Give me back a little of the 
deep passionate love I have for you! Perhaps—perhaps it will 
not be for very long.” 

She threw her arms round his neck, her slender form trembling 
with her supreme agitation. 

There was a brief silence. I think Douglas had never come so 
near loving his wife as he did then. He turned her pale little 
face up to his, and kissed it almost as a lover might have done. 

“Why, Fay”—he whispered agitatedly—* Why, Fay——my 
poor little one, do you indeed love me so much?” 

She wound her arms more tightly round him. 

“It may not be for long,” she repeated in a monotonous kind 
of way. 

“Don’t, my dear. Don’t,” he answered unsteadily. “We will 
try to understand each other better, Fay. I have been to blame, 
I daresay. You see I have been so long accustomed to keep my 
thoughts and feelings to myself—that I- forget, perhaps, what a 
taciturn old fellow I must appear sometimes. But you will for- 
give me—and you won't let these gloomy fancies take possession 
of you. By and by, my wife, when we—when we have new 
interests in common—you will be your cheery self again. Just 
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now it is natural, perhaps, that you should be low-spirited and 
fanciful.” 

She crimsoned painfully, but did not speak. 

He too remained silent for some time. Was he then so far 
from making his wife happy, after all? he thought sadly. In 
truth, he had done his best. And, as far as was possible to him, 
he had put Bee’s image out of his heart. He saw her very seldom. 
He thought of her—voluntarily—seldomer still. If he could not 
love his wife, he could at least be true to her in thought as well 
as in deed, he used to think doggedly. Nevertheless the struggle 
was by no means an easy one, and it told upon him, as it was 
inevitable it should do. And now that the latent jealousy 
of his wife’s nature was aroused (though indefinitely) his task 
was likely to prove harder still. For, even to a man who loves 
her, there is nothing so inexpressibly wearing as a jealous woman. 
And he—God help him !—realized more fully every day that he 
never could love this shallow, exacting, though adoring little 
woman. She had never even attracted him in the remotest 
degree. They had not a taste or thought in common. And this 
very fact made him bear with her exacting unreasonable ways as 
few men would have done. The “ea culpa” in him was always 
awake and crying. It would not be silenced. 

“TI must go now, my dear,” he said when some minutes had 
passed. “I have an appointment at half-past ten, and I am 
already late. I shall be back to lunch. You will be a good 
little woman till then—will you not.” As he spoke he kissed 
her. 

She returned his kiss silently. Then he went away, somewhat 
calmed by the belief that he had, for the time being, allayed her 
suspicions and set her mind at rest. 

Carlyle has told us that this world is populated, for the most 
part, by fools. I suppose Conrath belonged to the majority. 

* * * * * 


For some time Mr. Chandleur had been in a mood, or a succes- 
sion of moods, which his wife designated as “ raging.” This state 
of matters was now succeeded by one infinitely more alarming, 
because so utterly unprecedented. The old man seemed to have 
sunk into a strange silent melancholy. He rarely spoke, and 
would sit gazing at his wife and granddaughter in a wistful way 
that made both seriously uneasy. 
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One night, about half an hour before dinner, he came into the 
drawing-room, where Bee and Mrs. Chandleur were sitting close 
to the fire, talking in a subdued anxious undertone. For the 
behaviour of the master of the house had that day been stranger 
than usual. 

“Eliza,” he said, ina curiously husky voice—“ ring the bell, will 
you—and let us have all the servants in.” 

“Lor’! Joseph, my dear, what for?” expostulated the old 
lady. 

“Do as I tell you!” was the fierce answer. 

A few minutes later the astonished domestics streamed into 
the room, and their master addressed them as follows. 

“My good people,” he said in a voice that trembled sadly—“ I 
have summoned you together to dismiss you from my service. 
No”—in answer to a surprised rustle from the little crowd—“ I 
am not in any way dissatisfied with any of you. But—I am a 
ruined man—a beggar—and I can no longer afford to keep up 
an establishment. Grimes ”—addressing the politely inscrutable 
butler—“ you can distribute these—these packets. You will all 
find your wages right, I think, and paid a month in advance. 
Now—you may all go.” 

Hitherto Mrs. Chandleur had sat in speechless, incredulous 
silence ; but now, as the servants filed slowly out of the room, 
she broke into noisy tears. 

“Oh my dear, my dear—he’s gone out of his mind, as his poor 
father did,” she wailed, wringing her hands piteously. “I’ve been 
afraid of it for long and long—and now it’s come.” 

“No, Eliza, I’ve not gone out of my mind,” said the old man, 
coming towards her and laying his hand gently on her shoulder. 
“But I’ve sad news for ye—sad news, my lass.” He paused, 
and passed his hand confusedly over his forehead. 

“T’m ruined, lass,” he said then, hoarsely. “It’s all gone—all 
the money I worked early and late to scrape together—and all 
the rest too. All gone. All gone!” 

“ Grandfather—you cannot be in earnest,” exclaimed Bee in a 
husked shocked voice. “There is some strange mistake, surely.” 

“ Nay, nay—there is no mistake, my girl,” he said looking -at 
her with dazed heavy eyes. ‘“ You'd better have held on to your 
fine gentleman lover, after all. He'll not come looking you up 
now—nor any of your other fine friends. The rats—the rats— 
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what’s the old saying ?—the rats desert the sinking ship. Aye— 
it’s true. It’s true enough. By to-morrow night a heap of 
folk’ll have forgot they ever knew Joseph Chandler.” 

And still muttering to himself under his breath, he went out of 
the room, closing the door gently after him. 

They heard him go downstairs, and across the hall to the 
morning-room. Then that door closed also. 

“Oh my dear, my dear,” sobbed the poor old lady, clinging 
helplessly to her granddaughter’s arm—“what does it all 
mean? What’s come to my old man?” And she rocked back- 
wards and forwards like one distraught. 

Bee sat in bewildered silence, hardly knowing what to think— 
or to dread. 

An hour passed ; and Grimes came to know if he should order 
dinner to be served. But his mistress waved him impatiently 
away. 

“ Granny—don’'t you think you should go to grandfather ?” Bee 
said gently at last. “Perhaps he will explain things to you. 
And if anything very serious has happened, it will be terrible for 
him to bear it all alone. Poor grandfather !” 

The girl’s face was white, and her lips were trembling. 

“Come with me, dear,” whispered her grandmother feebly. 

Together they went downstairs, and knocked softly at the 
door of the morning-room ; then turned the handle. But the 
door was locked ; and no sound broke the stillness within. 

“ Joseph—open the door!” cried poor Mrs. Chandleur with 
chattering teeth. “It’s me—Eliza—your own old wife.” 

But there was no answer. 

“ Granny—what shall we do ?” said Bee in a choked voice. 

“Oh my dear, I don’t know, I don’t know. If Sir Cyril had 
been at home, we might have sent for him. Your grandfather 
thought a great deal of Sir Cyril. Joseph—Joseph ”—the poor 
thing went on despairingly, putting her lips to the key-hole— 
“for the love of Heaven open the door !” 

“Hush, dear granny,” said Bee soothingly. “Don’t let the 
servants hear. Shall we send to ask Douglas—Mr. Conrath—to 
come? He will perhaps know what will be best to do. We 
certainly must send for some one. For, oh granny! I’m afraid 
something very serious must have happened to make grandfather 
look and act as—as he did.” 
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Accordingly one of the men was dispatched to Kensington 
with a note, which—having been duly steamed and opened down- 
stairs—eventually found its way to Douglas as he was about 
half-way through his dinner. 

He rose at once, sent for a hansom, and in a comparatively 
short space of time was listening attentively to Mrs. Chandleur’s 
incoherent and half-hysterical account of her husband’s “queer- 
ness” during the past few weeks. 

He looked very grave as he listened; for he had heard 
through Fenwicke that for some time the old man had been 
speculating wildly, and losing heavily. 

“Yes—yes, I will go down, of course,” he said reassuringly to 
the weeping trembling woman who clung to his arm. “Don’t 
look so frightened. No, Bee, you had better remain here.” 

He went downstairs, and crossed the hall—at one end of which 
several of the servants stood in a whispering group. Douglas 
motioned them peremptorily away, with the exception of 
Grimes, who said in respectfully subdued tones, 

“I’m afraid, sir, that there’s something very far wrong. I 
didn’t like Mr. Chandleur’s looks. And he hasn’t been himself 
at all of late.” 

Douglas knocked sharply at the door of the morning-room. 

No answer. 

He knocked more loudly still—knocked continuously for some 
time. 

Still that terrible silence. F 

“I’m afraid you are right, Grimes,” he said hurriedly. 


“Something is wrong. Your master must be ill. He may have 


taken a fit. We shall have to get the door open somehow.” 
* * * * * 

A quarter of an hour later Douglas came up to the drawing- 
room, his face white as death, his voice husky and broken as he 
said, 

“ Bee—come here a moment. I want you.” 

Bee came out on to the landing, and Douglas closed the door. 

“ What—what is it ?” she gasped. 

It was only a few words he said in answer; but the hearing 
of them blanched the girl’s face as white as his own. 

For Joseph Chandleur had taken the shortest if not the most 
honourable way out of his troubles—leaving his wife and grand- 
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daughter to bear the grief, and poverty, and shame, as best they 
might. 

It fell to Douglas to break the terrible news to Mrs. Chand- 
leur, for Bee was too unnerved to be of much use. 

It was a heartbreaking scene that followed. 

The clocks had long since struck midnight when Conrath got 
home. Fay was waiting up for him. She was looking fagged° 
and tired, and said complainingly, 

“Well—you have got home at last. It must have been some- 
thing marvellously important to keep you so late.” 

He took her within his arm for a minute without speaking. 
Then as her plaintive reproaches struck his ear again, he said in 
a shaken voice, 

“Hush, my dear, hush. They are in great trouble at Portland 
Place. Mr. Chandleur is dead.” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Fay, horrified. “Why, Douglas, I did 
not even know he was ill!” 

“He was not ill,” he answered agitatedly. “His death was 
very sudden.” 

“Oh how sad—how teirible,” Fay whispered, her eyes dark 
with gathering tears. 

After a moment’s silence Douglas said, 

“Tt is late, dear, and you must be tired. I think you should 
go to bed. Besides—I am awfully upset, and I—I can’t talk to 
you just now. I want to be alone.” 

When she had gone, he sat thinking—thinking—far into the 
morning. The memory of a certain grey sullen winter’s day 
was present with him—a day when he himself would fain have 
set out on that dark road which poor old Chandleur had chosen 
—when he himself had argued drearily that death’s chill 
shadows were preferable to life’s cruel burning realities— and 
when a girl’s innocent hand had, all unknowing, saved him. 

He shuddered. 

Who was he that he should judge the dead ? 

* * * 


* * 


It is rather a change from a mansion in Portland Place to 
a small cramped cottage in Camden Town. It was in the latter 
district, however, that Bee and her grandmother, after a weary 
experience of “cheap and nasty” lodgings, came to a final 
anchor. 
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Very little had been left out of the wreck—not much more 
than £100 a year, which had been settled by old Chandleur on 
his wife in the old Peckham days. Fortunately the cottage 
I have mentioned had been empty for a long time, and occupied 
rather an out-of-the-way situation. Conrath, therefore, had 
managed to secure a ten-years’ lease at an almost nominal rent. 
The cottage was very much out of repair, it was damp and 
draughty, and its windows and doors betrayed a general tendency 
to remain open instead of shut. But the windows faced all 
directions except the north, it possessed a sunny, if somewhat 
grimy little garden at the back, and it also possessed a roomy 
old-fashioned kitchen, to which Bee’s heart warmed at once. 

They soon settled down ; and as the weeks went on they were 
far from unhappy. They could not afford to keep a regular 
servant, and therefore Bee—with the assistance of a small and dirty 
damsel who came for a couple of hours every evening—did all the 
work of the house herself. And I am inclined to think that this 
necessity for plain, unromantic hard work was the very best thing 
that could have happened to her just then. She had but little 
time, now, to brood over “ might-have-beens.” 

Fay drove over to see her very often. She was amused and 
interested in the quiet, frugal little household, in the tiny rooms, 
and in Bee’s thousand and one expedients for making money go 
as far as possible. 

“T don’t know how you can work so hard, Bee,” she said 
one day when she had driven over, feeling as she said, specially 
out of sorts, and in need of a tonical rousing up. “When I think 
of your doing all the work of the house, cooking and everything 
—not to mention dancing continual attendance on your grand- 
mother—I really do zo¢ know how you manage.” 

Bee laughed softly. 

“Well, you know, there isn’t much cookingto do. Fortunately 
my tastes and granny’s are simple in that way. And as for the 
housework—well, we have only three rooms besides this dear old 
kitchen ; so I don’t think the regulating of such a tiny domain 
could have much effect on a strong, able-bodied young woman 
like me. Besides—I think I like being poor. It reminds me of 
my early, early childhood. We were poor enough then, Heaven 
knows. And yet it seems to me now that these were the 
happiest days of my life.” 
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Fay was silent for a time, looking at the glowing heart of the 
fire, where the kettle was beginning to sing cheerily. They were 
in the cosy sunny kitchen, and Bee was toasting bread for tea. 
Granny was asleep in the parlour. She always had a little nap 
after their early dinner, from which Bee never awaked her until 
it was time for tea. (Not five-o’clock tea, as known in fashion- 
able—and unfashionable—drawing-rooms, but six-o’clock tea as 
a meal, and in this little household, as supper as well.) 

“It seems so strange to me—now,” said Fay dreamily,“ to think 
of you and Douglas living alone in that dreary Garth Street. 
Surely you can’t remember much about those days, Bee?” 

“Yes I can,” Bee made answer, bending her bright head 
earnestly over the toast she was buttering. “I can remember 
them quite well. How good he was to me!” she added with 
a tenderer inflection in her voice than she knew. “No brother 
could have been kinder or dearer.” 

“ Do you know,” Fay went on after a minute—“I have often 
wondered why Douglas did not fall in love with you, Bee. It 
would have been quite a romantic ending to your childish com- 
panionship.” 

“Well, you see he never did,” said the other, somewhat curtly. 

Then she added, rising from her knees, and going over to the 
table, 

“TI am almost sure Douglas never gave a thought to any 
woman but you—in that way.” 

“Do you think not ?” said the young wife, a wistful look 
coming into her dark eyes. “Sometimes I havea miserable feel- 
ing that he did care for some one very much before—before he 
married me. And sometimes, too, I think—that he cares for her 
still.” 

“Fay! what are you saying,” Bee said, turning round and 
speaking very earnestly. “Indeed, you were never more mistaken 
in your life.” 

“No,” Fay answered, with a weary little gesture of her head— 
“TI don’t think I am mistaken. There are some things one knows 
— intuitively. And I know that I am very, very little in 
Douglas’s life. We had not been very long married when I 
found that out,” she added bitterly. 

“ Poor darling !—you are are ill and nervous,” Bee said sooth- 
ingly. “ Think how grieved Douglas would be if he knew?” 
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“Ah yes”—broke in the other passionately—“I am ill and 
nervous. That is what Douglas says. But for all that he did 
not deny what I said—he not did say I was first in his heart 
—he did not say he loved me. He spared me ‘hat, at least. He 
did not tell me a lie.” 

“ Fay !—you did not accuse him of—of that ? You did not 

“Why not ?” was the almost fierce answer. “Oh, of course it 
is my old jealous wicked temper, I suppose. But I am not a fool. 
And though he petted me and spoke to me as if I were a 
naughty child, I saw him wince and turn white, and I felt—/ 
knew—that my shot had struck home. Oh Bee,” cried the poor 
thing hysterically—* do you think that when our baby comes my 
husband will love me? Will he perhaps love me for its sake, if 
not for my own ?” 

And as she spoke she hid her face in her hands, and broke 
into dry tearless sobs. 

Bee’s face had become very pale, very pitiful, very tender. 
She knelt down beside the other’s chair, and whispered caress- 
ingly, 

“ Dear Fay—I don’t understand. You don’t mean that—that 
he isn’t kind to you?” 

“Qh yes, he is kind to me,” was the answer with a wan little 
smile. “He is very, very kind to me. You, who know him 
so well, do not need to ask that. But—he is kind to me in the 
careful way in which people are kind when they are afraid 
of being merely indifferent. And—oh Bee, I am very, very 
unhappy!” 

Bee, grieved and bewildered, tried silently to comfort her. 
Neither spoke for quite a quarter of an hour. At the end of that 
time Mrs. Chandleur’s voice was heard calling fretfully from the 
other room. Bee carried in the tea and toast ; and shortly after- 
wards Fay went home. 

The days passed very monotonously in the little cottage at 
Camden Town. Mrs. Chandleur seemed to have sunk into that 
apathy which sometimes comes to old age when it has no longer 
any special object to live for. For years this old-fashioned wife’s 
one desire had been to please her husband. Now it seemed to 
her that nothing was left but to wait until death came for her 
too. Life no longer had any interest for her. She had never 
quite got over the terrible shock of her husband’s death—and 
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the manner of it. She used to wake up in the night sobbing 
and trembling—and calling for Bee to come to comfort her. 

As for Bee herself, it was a lonely enough life she led at 
this time. She was young—and the young crave something 
more than unsweetened labour to fill their lives. Above all, 
youth craves congenial companionship. Mrs. Chandleur, as I 
have hinted, had reached the level of a human vegetable—and 
vegetables are apt to be poor company for more active natures. 

At first, a few of those fashionable dames who had frequented 
the house in Portland Place called upon “poor Mrs. Chandleur” 
in her new and remote abode ; but having come to the conclusion 
that the poverty and surroundings of that abode were quite too 
dreadful, and that, in fact, no alternative remained but to drop 
her gently out of their acquaintance—they came no more. 

It was now the end of April. The trees in the little back- 
garden—where Bee spent most of her afternoons, were beginning 
to break out into a pale green misty radiance. Birds twittered 
and sang on the house-tops and among the daily-darkening 
branches. No less than five crocuses had been born and died in 
the tiny grass-plot. 

Bee was looking pale and thin. The spring weather tried her ; 
she did not sleep well at night ; and her once healthy appetite 
had deserted her. 

Don’t imagine, however, that my staunch little heroine was 
allowing her love fur Douglas Conrath to materially affect her 
health and spirits in this way. True, she still loved him—loved 
him in spite of herself, and with all her heart. Her love had not 
suddenly shrivelled up and died, you see, as she had hoped it 
would, and as love between man and woman is supposed to do 
when the object of it marries some one else. Real love doesn’t, 
you know. 

We are all aware of that, I suppose, though we wilfully shut 
our eyes to it. 

You are shocked, are you not ?—you virtuous British matron, 
and you unmarried British prude? But if neither of you ever 
entertain a less pure passion than my little Bee’s for Douglas, 
you will have no reason to blush for your chastity. 

And it was not a selfish love, I think. For, until Fay’s tearful 
confidences on that memorable evening, the other’s greatest con- 
solation had been that Douglas was happy. Now, a vague doubt 
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stirred her. The thought haunted her that on the few occasions 
when she had seen him since his marriage he had not had that 
look of full content which ought to belong to a man married to 
the woman he truly loves. Was he unhappy?—as Fay had 
hinted? Was it his fault? Was it Fay’s? 

These thoughts were very present with little Bee one sunny 
afternoon, when her grandmother, as usual, was asleep in the 
parlour, and the cosy kitchen wore its habitual air of tranquil 
afternoon calm. Some sparrows were chirping monotonously 
on the window-sill, the fire was flickering peacefully, and a white 
cat sat upon the hearthstone, trying to look as if nc milk had 
passed its lips since the morning. Bee was standing at a table 
by the window, rolling paste for to-morrow’s pie. 

Suddenly a long loud knock aroused her from her musings. 
She took off her little white apron, wiped the flour from her 
hands, and went to open the front door. 

A tall young man was standing on the step. With a quick, 
surprised little cry, Bee held out both her hands to him. 

“Cyril!” she exclaimed involuntarily. “Oh—I am very glad 
to see you!” 

He came in, laid down his hat and stick on the tiny shelf that 
served for a hall table, took her hands in his, and said, just in his 
old quiet voice, 

“ My dear little Bee!” 

Really it would not have surprised her very much if he had 
kissed her. But of course he did not. He followed her into the 
sun-kissed kitchen, and took up a position with his back to the 
fire. The cat rose as though in greeting and rubbed itself against 
his legs. 

“Granny is asleep in the parlour,” said Bee apologetically. 
“ And she does not like to be disturbed. So will you forgive my 
bringing you in here?” 

He did not answer just immediately. He was looking down 
anxiously into her pale tired little face, from which the flush of 
welcome had died away. 

“ Have you been ill?” he said abruptly. 

“No,” she answered, “oh no. I have been quite well—I think. 
But you, Cyril? Are you quite strong again ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. Never was better in my life?” he replied 
lightly. Then he added in a changed voice, “You have had 
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great trouble since I saw you, my poor little Bee. I have just 
heard. The mother and I only got home yesterday.” 

“Oh, don’t talk of it,” she said growing somewhat white. 

Then with an effort to speak gaily, she went on, 

“Now, do you know I must ask you to excuse me while I 
finish my baking. I shan’t be a moment.” 

As she spoke she tied on her apron again, and went gravely 
on with her work. 

Any other girl, probably—under the circumstances—would 
have felt embarrassed and disconcerted at this sudden reappear- 
ance of her quondam lover. But somehow Bee did not feel at 
all disconcerted. Sir Cyril’s presence seemed only a welcome 
glimpse of that old careless life which, truth to tell, she valued 
now more than when it had been hers. 

As for Cyril, he looked his old tranquil self. But then, as we 
know, Cyril’s looks were not always an index to his feelings. As 
a matter of fact he had been deeply shocked by the news of old 
Chandleur’s death, and was more affected than he would have 
cared to own at the idea of. this little woman whom he loved 
spending the rest of her life in what he could not but see was 
thinly-disguised poverty. What on earth was Debenham about ? 
he wondered with a curious mingling of irritability and relief. 
Why the devil had he not married her? They were evidently 
not even engaged ; for Cyril’s keen eyes had noticed that the 
pretty white hands were ringless. Had the fellow drawn back 
because of the poverty and disgrace that had come to the poor 
child? Confound him! 

He sat silently pulling his moustache and frowning at the fire 
until Bee took off her apron, put away her cooking-things, and 
sat down opposite him. 

The sun had set, and a shadowy twilight was beginning to 
darken the corners of the kitchen. Suddenly Cyril spoke. 

“ Bee,” he said, his handsome face flushing somewhat—“ I 
thought—I expected to find that you had replaced my ring by 
another one.” ; 

“ How—I don’t understand ?” she answered, looking across at 
him with her clear, direct eyes. , 

“TI mean”—he went on, meeting her gaze steadily—“ that I 
expected to find you—engaged.” 

She grew so pale that he was startled. 
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«“ Engaged ?” she repeated, with a haughty gesture of her little 


head. 


“ Have you forgotten?” he said with an odd kind of deliberate- 
ness, “that I gave you up because you—cared for some one else ?” 
The girl hid her face in her hands with an inarticulate cry. 


“Cyril !—be generous!” she murmured. “I did not say—that 


any one else—cared for me /” 

There was a dead silence, only broken by the breathing of,the 
fire, and the regular ticking of the tall eight-day clock in the 
corner. : 

A curiously determined light flashed for a moment into Cyril’s 
quiet eyes. Then it faded, to be replaced by a look of almost 
womanly tenderness. 

He said nothing, however—only sat absently caressing the cat, 
who, after subjecting him to a long and scrutinizing inspection, 
had climbed solemnly upon his knee, and now perched there pre- 
cariously, blinking and purring in sleepy content. 

But when Bee raised her head again she met her old lover’s 


__ eyes bent upon her with such a strange mingling of passion, pity, 


and longing, that she felt her cheeks crimson painfully, and her 
heart beat fast in a tumult of contradictory sensations. 

She rose quickly. There was a ring of passionate appeal in 
her young voice as she cried, 

“Ah! we will not speak of these things, Cyril—never any 
more. Let us be friends. The love of a true loyal friend is 
worth all the lover-love in the world.” 

He had risen too, and stood looking down at her with grave 
kind eyes from which all the passion, though none of the pity, 
had died away. 

“Is it?” he said, a little half-sad smile creeping round his 
mouth. “Are you so sure of that, Bee my dear?” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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